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MONUMENT  TO  BOLIVAR  TO  BE  INAUGURATED  IN  PANAMA  JUNE  22,  1926 

The  sculptor's  model  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  Panama  City  as  a  joint  hom^e  of  the  American 
Republics  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Liberator,  “to  commemorate  bis  initiative  in  convoking  a  Pan 
American  Congress  to  study,  with  the  oooiwration  of  all  the  Governments  of  America,  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  New  World.”  'The  great  Spwish  sculptor,  Benlliure,  presents  Bolivar  in  thoughtful  atti¬ 
tude  as  the  central  fiipire,  with  a  bas-relief  on  either  side  depicting  notable  scenes  connect^  with  his 
career.  Above  the  Liberator's  head  are  inscribed  the  words,  “  Liberty  attained  is  superior  to  riches," 
across  which  figures  incarnating  Liberty  and  Peace  clasp  hands.  Surmounting  the  monument  is  the 
condor,  symbolic  of  the  South  American  Continent  and  freedom. 


FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS.  CONVOKED  BY  THE 
LIBERATOR.  SIMON  BOLlVAR  IN  PANAMA.  JUNE  22.  1826 


FOREWORD 
By  Dk.  L.  S.  Rowk 

Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

IT  IS  a  high  privilege  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniv^ersary  of  the  great  congress  that  was  held  at  Panama 
in  1826,  No  other  international  organization  possesses  such  a 
deep  interest  in  this  celebration  as  the  Pan  American  Union.  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  outcome  of  that  con¬ 
tinental  movement  which  first  took  definite  shape  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance  of  Bolivar. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  possesses  a  significance  far  deeper  than 
the  (juestions  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  at  its  sessions. 
Bolivar  saw  with  great  clearness  of  vision  the  essential  unity  of  inter¬ 
est  of  the  nations  of  the  American  continent  and  the  importance  of 
close  understanding  between  the  struggling  peoples,  in  order  that 
they  might  maintain  the  ideals  for  which  they  were  prepared  to 
un(iergo  every  hardship  and  to  make  every  sacrifice.  It  is  this 
vision  of  a  united  America,  setting  new  standards  of  international 
relations,  which  constitutes  the  real  significance  of  Bolivar’s  service 
to  America  and  to  the  world. 
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The  century  that  lias  elapsed  since  the  convening  of  the  Congress  of 
Panama  brings  into  hold  relief  the  generous  ami  high  purpose  which 
Bolivar  hatl  in  view.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  that  America  could  best  fulfill  her  mission  by  fostering  unity 
of  policy  and  unity  of  purpose.  The  marv'el  is  that  he  should  have 
seen  this  so  clearly  at  a  time  when  America’s  future  was  full  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  The  fact  that  he  had  the  imagination  and  states¬ 
manlike  outlook  to  visualize  the  future  gives  him  a  position  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  amongst  the  statesmen  of  the  world. 

The  Pan  American  Union  joins,  wholeheartedly,  in  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Congress  of  1H26. 


SYMPOSIL’M  OF  SENTIMENT  AND  OPINION  BY  THEIR 
DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  WASHINGTON 


ARGENTINA 

NO  ^oator  liomago  couhl  ever  be  rendered  to  the  memory  of 
Simon  Ihdivar  than  the  realization  of  that  Pan  American 
Congress  in  Panama  with  wliich  liis  name  is  inseparably 
linked,  not  so  much  because  the  original  initiative  was  his, 
but  because  he  was  one  of  those  immortal  figures  to  whom  Pan 
Americanism  owes  its  being  and  wliose  solidarity  of  action  deter¬ 
mined  the  emancipation  of  both  Americas. 

— lIoNOKio  Pi'EYRREDox,  Ambassador  of  Aryentina  to  the  United 
States. 


BOLIVIA 


The  perspective  of  a  century  enables  us  to  distinguish  what  was 
purely  circumstantial  in  the  thought  of  Bolivar  and  in  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  Panama  from  his  wide  and  profound  vision  of 
the  future;  what  must  be  done  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  of 
the  Liberator,  from  that  which  is  needed  to  give  it  permanence  and 
make  it  invulnerable. 

The  cooperation  of  all  the  Spanish  American  nations  in  their  war 
with  the  mother  country;  their  solidarity  in  the  face  of  despotic 
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tliroats;  tlioir  agreement  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  New 
World  as  a  riglit  of  tlieir  peoples  and  not  as  a  concession  of  their 
riders — this  was  the  jilan  of  the  soldier  and  statesman. 

The  creation  of  an  assembly’  of  all  men  of  Indo-Hispanic  race  “  with 
the  task  of  establisliing  witli  the  greatest  firimiess  and  stability 
tliose  intimate  relations  wliich  should  exist  between  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  and  which  would  be  a  solace  in  time  of  conflict,  a  point 
of  contact  in  common  danger,  a  faithful  interpreter  of  their  public 
treaties  should  difficulties  arise,  and  an  arbitral  judge  and  conciliator 
in  their  disputes  and  differences”:  this  was  the  vision  of  genius. 

Wliat  more  was  the  Amphictyonic  Council  of  the  Greeks  ?  What 
more  are  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice  ? 

Bolivar  anticipated  by  a  century,  with  respect  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  tlie  work  which  to-day  we  see  developing  for  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

— UiCARiK)  Jai.mes  Freyre,  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  the  United 
States. 


CHILE 

When  the  development  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  countries  which 
make  up  the  continent  discovered  by  Columbus  is  analyzed,  in  con- 
jimction,  and  when  the  original  sources  of  the  tendency,  typically 
American,  of  establishing  their  relations  in  everytliing  pertaining  to 
domestic  and  inter-American  affairs,  on  a  basis  of  ample  cooperation, 
and  the  application  of  arbitration  and  other  pacific  methods  in 
those  of  an  international  character,  it  will  be  imperatively  necessary 
to  hark  back  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  convoked  by  Bolivar  in 
his  memorable  circular  of  the  7th  of  December,  1824. 

But  recently  born  into  independent  life,  the  Republics  of  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  foimd  it  difficult  to  obtain 
from  the  great  European  powers  recognition  of  their  entrance  into 
the  community  of  sovereign  states.  Weak  in  material  force,  poor 
in  economic  resources,  backward  in  the  development  of  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  democratic  States  of  the  American  continent  felt  the 
imperious  necessity  of  adopting  for  the  common  good  a  policy  of 
closest  cooperation  in  order  to  consolidate  in  the  field  of  law  the 
victories  acliieved  by  their  respective  armies. 

The  unanimous  aspiration  to  support  the  definite  rupture  with  the 
mother  country  was  crystallized  by  Bolfvar  in  his  invitation  to  the 
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Congress  of  Panama,  a  document  the  spirit  of  which  echoed  and 
reechoed  throughout  the  countries  of  America. 

The  Government  of  ('hile  responded  to  this  invitation  in  the 
following  terms : 

The  Director  assures  the  council  that  this  sublime  project  has  for  a  long  time 
occupied  his  attention;  that  he  is  intimately  convinced  that,  after  America 
has  obtained  her  liberty  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices,  the  only  way  whereby 
that  liberty  may  be  permanently  assured,  whereby  its  institutions  may  be  con¬ 
solidated  and  a  great  weight  of  opinion,  of  majesty  and  of  strength  may  be  im¬ 
parted  to  these  new  nations,  which,  isolated,  appear  very  small  in  the  eyes  of 
the  European  powers,  but  which,  united,  form  a  respectable  whole,  as  capable 
of  restraining  ambitious  pretensions  as  of  intimidating  the  former  mother 
country — the  only  way,  I  repeat,  is  through  the  realization  of  that  project. 
Thus  the  wise  reflections  of  the  council  on  this  laudable  objective  have  merely 
increased  their  conviction  of  the  urgent  need  of  effecting  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  glorious  soldier-statesman  made  it  clear  in  his  invitation  that 
his  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  and  lus  profound  recognition  of 
the  need  of  cooperation  and  solidarity  between  the  countries  of  our 
continent,  interpreted  alike  the  latent  desire  of  all  the  American 
liberators. 

— Miguel  Cruchaga,  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the  Vnited  States. 


(’OI.OMBIA 


Nothing  can  more  fittingly  eulogize  the  transcendent  purposes 
which  in  1826  gave  birth  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  than  the  solemn 
commemoration  by  the  American  Republics  of  the  first  centenary 
of  that  great  historical  event. 

The  idea  was  born  in  the  mind  of  the  Liberator,  whose  conceptions 
of  the  political  relations  between  States  were  many  lustrums  in 
advance  of  his  time — an  era  which,  in  Hispanic  America,  is  stamped 
with  the  imperishable  seal  of  his  genius. 

Santander,  who  gave  Greater  Colombia  its  civil  organization, 
converted  this  idea  into  a  reality,  with  that  spirit  of  clairvoyance 
and  practical  wisdom,  of  austerity  and  methodical  procedure,  which 
characterized  that  statesman — a  statesman  of  a  pattern  not  every 
generation  can  boast. 

And  Gual,  a  diplomat  who  would  have  figured  with  honor  in 
government  councils  during  the  most  difficult  periods,  crystallized 
this  idea  in  admirable  terms  of  foreign  policy  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  years,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  wisdom  or  expediency. 

The  thought  in  which  the  Congress  of  Panama  was  inspired  was 
not  solely  directed  towards  securing  the  solidarity  of  the  continent, 
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although  this  in  itself  was  a  gi-eat  ideal.  The  shining  goal  was 
even  more  loftj'.  Transcending  mere  geographical  designations,  this 
idea  had  as  its  objective  the  achievement  of  peace  between  States 
founded  on  international  justice.  “The  design  is  great,  benevolent 
and  humane,”  said  President  Adams  at  the  time  in  a  sober  phrase 
which  yet  perfectly  defines  the  purposes  in  view. 

As  laurels  of  war,  the  history  of  Greater  Colombia  proudly  records 
the  valiant  deeds  of  her  sons  in  their  struggle  for  frwdom.  As  a 
pledge  of  peace,  the  desire  for  conciliation  and  justice,  for  fraternity 
and  harmony  between  the  nations  which  motivatei.  the  Congress  of 
Panama  in  1826,  will  live  forever,  an  inspiration  and  example,  in  the 
memory  of  man. 

— Enrique  Olaya,  Minister  of  Colombia  in  the  United  States. 


COSTA  RICA 


Bolivar  was  great  not  only  in  action  but  in  the  realm  of  thought. 
In  action  he  was,  indeed,  formidable.  In  the  world  of  thought  he 
was  genial.  He  comjirehended  and  interpreted  the  new  spirit  of 
his  time  and  he  looked  into  the  future  with  a  clarity  of  vision  which 
surprises  us  even  to-day.  His  vision  of  an  America  united  by  agree¬ 
ment  and  convention  is  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  present  time,  as 
is  also  his  ideal  of  a  Hispanic  America  of  independent  nations,  each 
one  a  republic. 

In  each  of  the  countries  created  by  him  dates  have  been  conse¬ 
crated  in  memory  of  his  imperishable  glor}’.  The  first  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  historic  Congress  of  Panama  is  unquestionably 
the  most  appropriate  occasion  on  which  all  the  nations  of  this 
continent  may  together  render  their  homage  to  his  memory. 

— Rafael  Oreamuno,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States. 


CUBA 

Cuba  is  not  one  of  the  Hispanic  American  peoples  liberated  by 
Simon  Bolivar,  but  (’6spedes  and  Marti  followed  him  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  path  which  he  opened  up  to  the  oppressed  of  America. 
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Bolivar’s  plan  of  uniting  the  Republics  of  the  New  World  in  a 
fraternal  league  was  not  a  vain  chimera.  Already  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  assembled  a  number  of  times  in  congresses 
similar  to  that  he  convoked,  congresses  in  which  the  most  cordial  com¬ 
munity  of  spirit  has  reigned.  The  Pan  American  Union  becomes 
every  day  a  more  firmly  established  fact,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  that  sublime  dream  of  the  Liberator  will  become  a  living 
reality,  through  the  noble  efforts  and  the  sincere,  determined  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  peoples  who  were  redeemed  by  his  sword,  or  established 
as  the  result  of  his  doctrines. 

The  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Simon  Bolivar  and  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  representatives  of  the  Americas  to  commemorate  the 
centennial  of  his  inspired  assembly  in  the  year  1826  in  Panama,  the 
spot  chosen  by  him  for  the  realization  of  his  Pan  American  ideals,  con¬ 
stitute  international  beaux  gestes  which  history  will  mark  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  significant  of  this  epoch  of  peace  and  reconstruction. 

— rJosE  T.  Baron,  Charge  d'Affalren  ad  interim  of  Cuba  in  the 
United  State<!. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  Congress  of  Panama  is  an  event  of  transcendent  importance 
not  only  in  the  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  Prior  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  the 
conception  of  international  politics  had  alternated  between  two 
systems — one  which  had  as  its  basis  the  idea  of  the  hegemony  of  a 
single  State,  such  as  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  or  Napoleon;  the 
other,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
groups  of  States.  The  Congress  of  Panama  gave  birth  to  a  new 
system  of  international  politics,  which  differed  both  from  the  imperial 
idea  and  the  system  of  balance  of  power  which  had  dominated  the 
policy  of  the  States  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Italian  states,  and  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  in  modern  times.  The  idea  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  States  founded  not  on  the  hegemony  of  universal  monarchy 
nor  on  the  balance  of  power  between  groups  of  rival  States,  but  on 
equality  and  solidarity,  on  the  unity  of  interests,  tendencies,  and 
ideals  of  all  the  nations  of  an  entire  hemisphere,  is  the  great  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Congress  of  Panama  to  the  progress  of  international 
law,  to  the  future  of  America  and  of  humanity. 

— J.  C.  Ariza,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Repriblic  to  the  United 
States. 
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ECUADOR 

On  June  22  will  be  commemorated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
meeting  in  Panama  of  that  historic  congress  which  had  its  inception 
in  the  immortal  genius  of  Simon  Bolivar. 

Descendant  of  a  noble  line,  Bolivar  at  a  very  early  age  gave  signs 
of  unusual  talent.  Inspired  by  the  most  exalted  ideals  of  liberty  and 
endowed  with  a  magnanimous  heart  and  spirit,  he  vowed  at  the  age 
of  22  on  Monte  Sacre,  to  achieve  the  independence  of  America.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1815,  he  was  an  exile  in  Jamaica,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  a  great  congress  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent.  His  historic 
Kingston  letter,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  his  writings,  reveals 
his  unusual  clarity  of  vision,  the  prophetic  details  of  which  after  the 
passing  of  a  century  have,  with  respect  to  the  destiny  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  almost  all  been  fulfilled.  Another  example  of  his  prophetic 
vision  is  the  circular  in  which  he  convoked  the  Congress  of  1826  and 
in  which  he  declares;  ‘'The  day  on  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
exchange  their  credentials  will  be  remembered  as  an  imperishable 
date  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  America.  ” 

And,  to-day,  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  hasten  to 
commemorate  that  prophetic  initiative  and  to  render  their  just  and 
everlasting  homage  of  gratitude  to  him  who,  among  a  thousand 
titles,  was  called  the  Father  of  .iVmerica. 

— J.  Barberis,  Charge  d'Affairefi  ad  interim  of  Ecuador  in  the  United 
States. 


GUATEMALA 

Simon  Bolivar,  whose  name  will  go  ringing  down  the  ages  of  time, 
symbolizes  the  most  cherished  treasure  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — their  liberty.  As  wise  as  he  was  broad  in  view,  virtuous,  tolerant, 
and  generous,  Bolivar  foresaw  the  firm  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions  throughout  the  former  dominions  of  Spain,  and  employed 
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his  talents  toward  making  the  aspirations  of  his  fellow  patriots  the 
reality  which  they  now  enjoy. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  was  the  culmination  of  the  thought  which 
had  inspired  the  life  of  the  Liberator.  This  thought  of  continental 
solidarity  appeared  in  his  famous  letter  of  Jamaica  in  1815,  in  the 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Plata  in  1818,  and  in 
his  declarations  before  the  Congress  of  Angostura  in  1819.  Dip¬ 
lomatic  action  from  1820  to  1825,  and  the  treaties  with  Central 
America,  Mexico,  Chile,  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Plata,  prepared  the 
bases  of  the  inter-American  system  of  policy  which  assumed  a  de¬ 
finite  form  in  the  Congress  of  Panama. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  will  remain  in  the  historj'  of  the  Americas 
as  the  most  transcendental  event  in  their  political  and  international 
annals.  In  a  political  sense  it  was  the  permanent  and  irrevocable 
consecration  of  the  republican  principle.  In  an  international  sense 
it  founded  the  system  of  consolidation  within  which,  for  over  a 
century,  the  relations  of  the  American  nations  have  developed. 

— Francisco  Sanchez  Latour,  Minister  of  Guatemala  to  theVnited 
States. 


HAITI 


SIMON  BOLIVAR  ET  ALEXANDRE  POTION - UNE  PAGE  d’hISTOIRE 

Lorsqu’en  1826  Simon  Bolivar  songeait  a  consolider  I’avenir  des 
contr^es  de  I’Am^rique  latine  qu’il  avait  conduites  a  la  liberte  par 
I’union  intime  de  tous  les  peoples  am^ricains,  il  etait  certes  loin  de 
prevoir  le  formidable  essor  r6serv6  aux  6tats  de  ce  continent,  de  nos 
jours  de  plus  en  plus  conscients  d’eux  mgmes  et  marchant  libres  et 
fiers  dans  la  voie  de  leur  destinee.  C’est  ici  I’occasion  de  rendre 
un  juste  hommage  k  celui  qu’on  a  surnomm6  le  Liberateur. 

Le  fait  est  que  Bolivar  est  grand  par  I’esprit,  par  le  coeur  et  par 
les  actes  qu’il  a  accomplis.  Anime  d’une  foi  ardente  dans  les  des- 
tinees  fie  son  pays,  et  sous  I’empire  d’une  vision  prophetique,  il 
fut  le  genie  a  la  fois  inspirateur  et  createur  de  I’independance  non 
seulement  de  sa  patrie  mais  aussi  d’autres  contr^es  sud  americaines. 

Mieux  encore.  Mu  par  une  conception  grandiose  des  choses,  il 
envisageait  une  cooperation  plus  etroite  des  etats  americains;  mais 
il  ne  put  realiser  cette  id^e.  Il  n’en  reste  pas  moins  qu’il  voulait 
une  entente  d’ordre  politique  entre  ces  etats.  Par  celk  mSme  il  est 
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pour  ainsi  dire  le  pere  spintuel  de  TUnion  Pananierieaine,  dont  la 
realisation  est  aujourd’hui  un  fait  accompli. 

Je  regrettc  de  ne  pas  pouvoir  m’^tendre,  comme  je  I’aurais  voulu, 
sur  la  noble  et  imposante  personnalit^  de  Simon  Bolivar,  considere, 
avec  raison,  comme  le  Washington  de  rAm^rique  du  Sud.  Force 
de  me  limiter,  je  tiens  cependant  a  rappeler  une  particularity  du 
plus  haut  interet  historique  et  qui  est  tout  a  la  gloire  de  Bolivar  et 
d’un  autre  grand  homme. 

Je  veux  parler  de  I’amitiy  (jui  a  existe  entre  wSimon  Bolivar  et 
Alexandre  Petion,  Fondateur  de  la  Rypublique  en  Haiti. 

Apres  1804,  c’est-a-dire  apr^s  la  guerre  qui  avait  libere  mon  pays 
du  joug  des  Franpais,  les  Haitiens  ytaient  sur  le  qui-vive,  dans 
I’appryhension  d’une  nouvelle  attaque  qui  semblait  imminente: 

Malgrd  les  vives  preoccupations  (pic  cctte  eventualitd  causait,  Haiti  n’oiiblia 
lias  ce  qu’elle  considerait  comme  un  devoir  envers  les  peoples  cpii  luttaient  pour 
s’affranchir  de  la  domination  europeenne.  Elle  accueillit  avec  sympathie  Simon 
Bolivar,  le  Commodore  .\ury  et  son  escadre,  les  nombreuses  families  de  Vene¬ 
zuela  que  les  succds  des  Kspagnols  avaient  obligdes  k  y  cliercher  refuge.  Bolivar 
etait  arrive  aux  Cayes  &  la  fin  de  deccmbre  1815.  Le  6  juin  1816  entrercnt  dans 
ce  port  les  dix  navires  du  Commodore  Aury  qui  s’etait  vu  force  d’abandonner 
Carthagene.  Les  embarras  financiers  ofi  se  debattait  la  Republique  n’em- 
pechdrent  pas  Petion  d’accorder  les  plus  larges  secours  ^  I’equipage  et  ^  toutes  les 
families  venezueiiennes  qui,  par  suite  d’une  fuite  precipitee,  se  trouvaient  dans 
la  plus  grande  penurie.  Bolivar  fut  I’objet  de  toute  sa  sollicitude.  Petion  nc 
mit  qu’une  condition  au  concours  qu’il  pr^ta  k  sa  cause:  I'abolition  de  I’esclavage. 
Et  Bolivar  promit  de  proclamer  la  liberte  generale  dans  la  province  de  Venezuela  ct 
dans  toutes  les  autres  provinces  qu’il  reussirait  4  reunir  sous  les  drapeaux  de 
I’independence.  II  re^ut  4,000  fusils,  des  cartouches,  de  la  poudre,  du  plomb, 
des  provisions  de  toutes  sortes,  meme  une  prcsse  4  imprimcr.  Petion  ne  se 
contenta  pas  de  fournir  ces  secours  materiels,  il  intervint  pour  aplanir  des  diffi- 
cultes  qui  avaient  surgi  entre  Bolivar  et  ses  deux  compagnons,  le  General  Bermu- 
des  et  le  Commodore  Aury.  Des  Haitiens  furent  autorises  4  faire  partie  de 
I’expedition.  Aussi,  dans  une  lettre  du  8  fevrier  1816,  Bolivar  ne  put-il  s’empecher 
d’exprimer  toute  sa  reconnaissance  4  Petion.  "  Monsieur  le  President,”  lui 
disait-il,  “  Je  suis  accabie  du  poids  de  vos  bienfaits.  En  tout  vous  etes  magnanimc 
et  indulgent.  Nos  affaires  sont  presque  arrangecs,  et  sans  doute  dans  une  quin- 
zaine  de  jours  nous  serons  en  etat  de  partir.  Je  n’attends  que  vos  dernieres  faveurs; 
et  s’il  cst  possible,  j’irai  moi-meme  vous  exprimer  I’etendue  de  ma  reconnaissance. 

“Par  Mr.  Inginac,  votre  digne  secretaire,  j’ose  vous  faire  de  nouvelles  prieres. 

“Dans  ma  proclamation  aux  habitants  de  Venezuela  et  dans  les  decrets  que 
je  dois  expedier  pour  la  liberte  des  esclaves,  je  ne  sais  pas  s’il  me  sera  permis  de 
temoigner  des  sentiments  de  mon  cceur  envers  Votre  Excellence,  et  de  laisser  4 
la  posterite  un  monument  irrecusable  de  votre  philantropie.  Je  ne  sais,  dis-je,  si  je 
devrai  vous  nommer  comme  I’auteur  de  notre  liberte.  Je  prie  Votre  Excellence 
de  m’exprimer  sa  volonte  4  cet  egard.” 

petion  refusa  de  se  laisser  designer  comme  I’auteur  de  la  future  independance 
de  Venezuela.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Parti  des  Cayes  le  10  avril,  Bolivar  d^barqua  a  Carupano  le  31 
mai.  Battu  le  10  juillet  suivant  par  le  Gynyral  espagnol  Morales, 
il  s’enfuit  de  nouveau  et  retourna  k  Haiti.  Pytion  le  ryconforta  ct 
lui  vint  encore  en  aide.  D’importants  secours  en  armes,  munitions, 
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etc.,  lui  furent  prodigu6s  et  Bolivar  put,  le  26  decembre  1816,  quitter 
Haiti  pour  aller  cette  fois  d^barrasser  son  pays  de  la  domination 
espagnole.  II  cxprima  une  fois  de  plus  sa  reconnaissance  dans  la 
lettre  suivante  adressee  au  General  Marion,  Commandant  de  I’arron- 
dissement  des  Cayes; 

Monsieur  le  General, — An  inuiiiciit  dc  inuii  depart  pour  me  restituer  dans 
moil  pays  et  consolider  son  inddpeiidaiice,  je  eroirais  manquer  de  reconnaissance 
si  je  n’avais  rhonneur  de  vous  remercier  de  toutes  les  bontds  que  vous  avez  cues 
pour  mes  compatriotes.  Je  suis  extr^mement  fach6  de  ne  pouvoir  vons  dire 
personnellement  adieu,  et  vons  offrir  de  vous  servir  dans  ma  patrie  dans  tout 
cc  qn’il  vons  plaira  m’oeeuper.  Si  les  bienfaits  attaehent  les  hommes,  croyez, 
G<?n<^ral,  qne  moi  et  mes  compatriotes  aimerons  tonjonrs  le  peuple  liaitien  et 
les  dignes  chefs  qui  le  rendent  henrenx.  (J.  N.  Legcr,  Haiti,  son  histoire  et  ses 
di^traeteurs.) 

Do  ce  qui  precede  il  ressort  que  les  noms  de  Simon  Bolivar  et 
d’Alexandre  Petion  sont  inseparables  dans  I’histoire.  L’un  et  Tautre 
s’etaient  entendus  pour  le  bien  public,  pour  la  cause  sacr^e  qu’ils 
defendaient.  Honneur  a  eux,  honneur  a  ces  sublimes  pionniers  de 
la  liberte! 

— H.  Price,  Minister  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States. 


HONDURAS 

Bolivar  conceived  the  idea  of  the  first  Pan  American  Congress  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  development  of  republican  principles 
in  America.  A  nuan  of  powerful  mind,  of  energetic  and  practical 
spirit,  he  undertook  the  task  of  establishing  relations  between  the 
various  American  Republics  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which 
rest  the  mutual  relations  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  republics. 

During  the  centurv’^  which  has  passed  since  the  Pan  American 
movement  was  initiated,  the  American  Republics  have  devoted  their 
chief  efforts  to  the  solution  of  their  internal  problems,  often  dis¬ 
regarding,  and  even  attacking,  the  rights  of  their  neighbors.  This 
century  of  strife,  painful  even  when  leading  to  transitory  triumphs, 
was  perhaps  necessary  to  bring  about  in  our  democracies  a  gradual 
comprehension  of  the  nobility  and  efficacy  of  the  great  Liberator’s 
idea;  but  Pan  Americanism  has  gained  much  ground  in  our  nations, 
having  ceased  to  be,  as  in  Bolfvar’s  time,  merely  a  beautiful  dream 
of  gifted  statesmen,  and  it  now  advances  slowly  but  surely  toward 
the  definite  establishment  of  international  American  law  on  the 
bases  of  true  equality  and  fraternity. 

— Luis  Bogran,  Minister  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States. 
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MEXICO 

Man  lives  in  the  present.  Great  men,  wliile  subsisting  in  the 
present,  really  live  in  the  future. 

Bolivar,  on  conceiving  the  idea  of  Pan  Americanism  in  its  most 
noble  and  exalted  form,  believed  that  the  civilization  of  the  future 
woidd  be  that  of  America. 

Time  and  events — which  alone  make  histoiy — are  justifying  that 
belief. 

Great  men,  when  free  fn)m  the  egoism  of  their  time,  are  prophets. 

— Manuel  Tellez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 


xicarac.ua 

What  the  genius  of  Bolivar  conceived  when  he  convoked  the 
nations  of  the  new  continent  to  assemble  in  the  Congress  of  1826  was, 
if  not  the  Pan  American  Union  as  brought  into  being  by  the  construc¬ 
tive  and  lofty  spirit  of  Blaine,  at  least  the  community  of  interests 
and  political  ideals  which  was  to  characterize  the  people  of  America. 

On  that  propitious  soil  where  the  hand  of  George  Washington 
planted  the  sacred  tree  of  liberty,  there  has  been  created  a  society 
of  sister  peoples,  a  family  of  nations,  the  concept  of  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  first  took  shape  in  the  mind  of  Bolivar. 

And  as  the  glorious  centenary  of  the  Congress  of  1826  is  com¬ 
memorated,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  war  has  already  been  banished 
from  the  Ne^v  World  and  that  soon,  thanks  to  the  Pan  American 
ideal,  the  entire  continent  will  be  a  land  of  promise  and  peace. 


— Salvador  Castrillo,  Minister  of  Nicaraqua  to  the  United  States. 
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PANAMA 

While  the  great  mass  of  liumanitv  advaiiees  slowly  and  painfully 
al(»ng  the  rough  path  of  progress,  able  to  see  the  surfaee  of  things, 
only,  and  this  within  a  very  limited  radius,  the  men  who  suecessfully 
shape  and  direct  the  destinies  of  men,  wing  their  way,  spiritually, 
toward  those  exalted  heights  which  permit  a  view  of  the  future  and  its 
events. 

■VNlien  in  the  south,  Bolivar  crystallized  in  the  Congress  of  Panama 
his  3’earning  vision  of  an  America,  rich,  jirosperous,  and  free;  when 
Henry  Clay  in  the  north  declared  that  this  assembly  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  mankiml;  these  two  leaders  of  man,  lifting  them¬ 
selves  far  above  their  contemporaries  and  turning  their  gaze  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  forward,  glimpsed  down  the  distance  of  the  j’cars  that 
splendid  picture,  which  Pan  Americanism,  noble,  fruitful  and  proud, 
of  which  they  were  the  prophets  and  heralds,  offers  to-day,  to  an 
admiring  world. 

— K.  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States. 


PARAGUAY 


If  clear  vision  of  the  future  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  not  lacking  in  the  luminous  figure 
of  Bolivar,  when  he  comprehended  without  any  manner  of  doubt 
that  America  is  one  great  country,  and  that  the  social  groups  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  but  separate  parts  of  one  great  whole — 
the  American  people. 

Bolivar’s  entire  action  was  adjusted  to  this  dominant  idea.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  lend  the  luster  of  his  sword  to  the  achieving  of 
the  independence  of  the  colonial  groups  who  needed  it,  and  he 
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resolutely  put  forth  every  effort  to  give  organized  shape  to  the 
continental  unit  in  his  desire  that  the  relations  between  the  new¬ 
born  countries  might  be  peaceful  and  cordial,  that  their  mutual 
cooperation  should  he  a  ])ositive  element,  and  that  they  should  never 
betray  the  high  destiny  <>f  America,  the  cradle  of  a  kinder  and  hap])ier 
humanity. 

The  Pan  American  ('ongress  of  Panama  was  the  supreme  effort  of 
a  great  soul  to  give  tangible  shape  to  that  wonderful  vision  seen 
so  clearly  in  the  prophetic  light  of  Bolivar’s  genial  intelligence. 

— Juan  Vicente  UAMfREz,  Char<je  d'Affairen  ad  interim  of 
Paratjuay  in  the  United  Staten. 


PERU 

The  Congress  of  Panama  in  182(5  crowned  Bolivar’s  work.  The 
nations  which  had  sprung  into  being  at  the  touch  of  his  genius 
were  to  unite,  under  the  protection  of  law,  liberty,  and  justice,  with 
their  sister  Kepuhlics,  to  the  end  that  perfect  fraternity  and  coopera¬ 
tion  might  exist  between  them  and  that  the  independence  and 
integrity  (*f  each  might  he  inviolable.  When  he  convoked  that 
famous  as.semhly,  this  great  magician,  the  creator  of  nations,  was 
not  pursuing  a  purely  l’to])ian  ideal,  for  Ctopias  had  no  place  in 
his  brain,  rich  as  it  was  with  ideals  shajied  by  realities  and  always 
ca])ahle  of  realization,  hut  rather  did  he  with  sure  hand,  that  hand 
which  had  guided  his  armies  to  the  conquest  of  liberty,  laj’  the 
foundations  of  that  great  edifice  of  continental  fraternity  which, 
for  a  century,  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  raise  and  which,  in  some 
perhaps  not  far-distant  day,  will  shelter  beneath  its  dome  all  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World. 

— IIern.\n  Velarde,  Ambanmdor  of  Peru  to  the  United  States. 


SALVAIXIR 

The  Pan  American  Congress  of  Panama,  assembled  in  1826  on  the 
initiative  of  Simon  Bolivar  the  Liberator,  signalizes  one  of  the  first 
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practical  efforts  toward  the  approximation  of  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent. 

The  tissembly  of  this  important  congress  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
collective  conscience  of  America  was  already  aroused  and  prepared 
to  consider  its  own  problems. 

Kven  then  there  existed,  although  doubtless  still  in  an  incipient 
state,  a  feeling  of  Pan  American  solidarity,  born  of  the  need  felt  by 
the  American  Republics  of  assuring,  permanently,  their  absolute 
independence  of  any  European  colonizing  power. 

Tlie  Republic  of  Central  America,  then  often  called  the  United 
Provinces  of  Middle  America,  which,  organized  in  the  federal  form  in 
1821,  was  composed  of  the  States  of  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  welcomed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
the  idea  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Panama  and  cooperated 
in  its  practical  realization  by  official  acts  dt'signed  to  secure  the  partic¬ 
ipation  of  other  governments. 

To  Panama  belongs  the  honorable  privilege  of  having  been  the  seat 
of  the  congress,  and  to  Bolivar  the  Liberator,  the  glory  of  having 
encouraged  a  movement  toward  Pan  American  harmony  and  coopera¬ 
tion  which  will  endure  as  long  as  peace  and  order  prevail  in  this 
hemisphere. 

— Hector  David  (’astro, CA«rf/c  (FAjfaires  of  Sahador  in  the  United 
States. 


united  states 

It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  significance  to  each  of  the  21  American 
peoples  that  Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  Liberator  of  half  a  continent 
and  the  founder  of  five  free  republics,  perceived  with  a  clarity  of 
vision  seldom  equaled  the  es.sential  unity  of  the.  Americas.  He  saw 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  hut  parts  of  one 
great  unit — the  free  nations  of  a  great  continent.  To  him  the 
destiny  of  America  was  evident — the  evolution  of  a  wider  human 
liberty  based  on  democratic  institutions. 

The  Congress  which  he  convened  at  Panama  in  1826  and  which 
we  are  now  commemorating  w’as  a  noble  attempt  to  give  tangible 
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shape  and  form  to  the  great  Pan  American  ideal  he  so  clearly  envis¬ 
aged,  an  ideal  which  succeeding  Pan  American  conferences  have  but 
enshrined  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  nations  of  this  continent. 
— Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman  of  the  Governiny  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


VENEZUELA 

The  C'ongress  of  Panama  was  directed  toward  the  union  of  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent  in  order  to  assure  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  which  they  had  attained  at  the  cost  of  great  efforts 
and  untold  sacrifices;  to  promote  among  them  confidence  and  peace, 
to  imbue  their  mutual  relations  with  the  essential  postulates  of  jus¬ 
tice  and,  by  the  establishment  of  arbitration  as  the  court  in  every 
controversy,  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  these  principles;  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  American  Public  Law,  thus  supplying  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  and  democratic  institutions  which  these  nations  had  fostered, 
the  life-giving  sap  of  which  Europe  could  not  yet  boast;  to  firmly 
establish  the  solidarity  of  the  States  of  this  hemisphere,  the  actual 
objective  of  all  Pan  American  conferences;  in  short,  to  present 
“America  to  the  world  with  an  aspect  of  majesty  and  grandeur 
unequalled  in  the  ancient  nations.”  This  is  the  highest  conception 
of  Bolivar’s  genius  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  that 
remarkable  statesman. 

— Dr.  ('aru)s  Grisanti,  Minister  of  Venezuela  to  the  United  States. 


THE  PAN  AMERICANISM 
OF  BOLIVAR  AND  THAT 
OF  TO-DAY  /.  •.* 

By  Dk.  Kicaudo  J.  Alfaro 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mininter  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  to  the  United  States 

PAN  AMKKICANISM  is  not  an  institution,  neither  is  it  a 
system.  It  is  a  state  of  mind,  a  current  of  opinion  created 
by  a  series  of  factors:  geographical  continuity,  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  institutions,  the  interplay  of  economic  interests, 
a  love  for  democratic  principles,  the  community  of  international 
aspirations  and  trends.  Such  a  continental  sentiment  does  not 
breed  j)olitical  purposes  or  designs.  It  simjdy  interprets  itself  in 
acts  tending  to  draw  more  closely  the  social,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  bonds  of  the  two  Americas. 

This  statement  is  suflicient  to  demonstrate  at  once  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Pan  Americanism  conceived  by  Bolivar  an«l 
that  of  the  present  time.  The  Pan  Americanism  of  Bolivar,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  acts  and  antecedents  of  the  (’ongress  of  Panama,  had 
as  its  fundamental  objective  a  political  alliance:  the  creation  of  a 
great  international  system  in  defense  of  the  liberties  gained  in  the 
bloody  war  for  independence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
the  American  nations. 

The  Liberator  was,  nevertheh*ss,  not  without  a  perception  of  the 
natural  elements  of  our  actual  Pan  Americanism.  The  facts  which 
history  and  geography  alike  placed  before  his  eagle  view  and  which 
enabled  him  to  glimpse  the  magnificent  destiny  of  our  hemisphere, 
could  not  escape  his  incomparable  genius.  As  early  as  1815  the 
revolutionary  exile  in  Jamaica  outlines  the  beautiful  dream  of  “form¬ 
ing  the  New  World  into  one  great  nation  with  hut  a  single  link  bind¬ 
ing  the  component  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,”  while  in 
his  prophetic  letter  from  Kingston  he  refers  to  “  the  common  origin, 
language,  religion,  and  customs  of  the  American  peoples.” 

His  feeling  as  to  continental  solidarity  was  also  notably  strong. 
In  spite  of  the  isolation  in  which  the  Spanish  colonies  lived;  in  spite 
of  the  immense  distances  which  separated  one  from  the  other;  in 
spite  of  the  absolute  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  different  revolution¬ 
ary  nucleuses;  Bolivar  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  when  reverses 
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wore  more  nuinorous  than  victories,  sliows  himself  to  be  already 
concerne<l  with  the  destiny  of  the  sister  countries. 

The  spirit  of  the  youthful  leader  even  at  that  early  period  soars 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  native  land,  envisaging  not  only  the 
independence  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  but  the  freedom  of  all 
America.  Shortly  after  the  catastrophe  of  1812,  Bolivar  in  his  memo¬ 
rial  of  November  27  to  the  Congress  of  Granada,  declares; 

The  identity  of  Venezuela’s  cause,  with  that  of  the  defense  of  all  .\ineriea  and 
particularly  of  New  Granada,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  sympathy 
which  our  disasters  will  excite  in  the  hearts  of  her  citizens.  Indeed,  the  most 
illustrious  of  liberty’s  martyrs  in  South  .\merica  have  iiinned  their  faith  to  the 
strong  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  “Granadinos”  of  the  New  World.  *  *  ♦ 

Security,  Glory,  and  what  is  more,  the  Honor  of  those  confederated  States  alike 
demand  the  safeguarding  of  their  frontiers,  the  vindication  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  sacred  duty  of  obtaining  the  freedom  of  South  America,  of 
establishing  in  her  the  sacred  laws  of  justice  and  of  restoring  the  rights  inherent 
to  mankind. 

In  1813,  after  the  taking  of  Cucuta,  he  addressed  to  the  army  his 
famous  proclamation  of  San  Antonio  del  Tachira,  in  which  he  reaches 
heights  of  eloquence  only  ecjualled  by  Caesar  or  Bonaparte : 

Your  lil>erating  arms  have  advanced  as  far  as  V’eneznela,  which  already  .sees 
one  of  her  towns  revivified  under  the  shelter  of  your  generous  protection.  In 
less  than  two  months  you  have  completed  two  campaigns  and  started  a  third, 
which  l)egins  here  and  shall  end  on  the  soil  which  gave  me  birth.  Loyal  repub¬ 
licans,  you  go  to  redeem  the  cradle  of  Colombian  independence  as  the  C'rusa- 
ders  lil)erated  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  Christianity. 

I,  who  have  had  the  honor  of  fighting  l)eside  you,  know  the  magnanimous  feel¬ 
ings  which  move  you  in  favor  of  your  enslaved  brethren,  to  whom  your  mighty 
arms  and  warlike  hearts  alone  can  give  health,  life  and  lil)erty.  The  splendor 
of  your  invincible  arms  will  cause  the  Spanish  hosts  to  di.sappear  from  the  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  plains  as  darkne.ss  is  dis.sipated  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

Dauntless  soldiers  of  Cartagena  and  the  I’nion,  all  .\merica  is  ex|)ecting 
her  freedom  and  .salvation  through  you! 

A  rop»)rt  of  the  Venezuelan  St‘cretary  of  Foreign  Relati»)ns  dated 
December,  1813,  which  Larrazabal  and  Marius  Andr6  consider  was 
inspired,  and  in  part  drafted,  by  tlte  Liberator,  reads  as  follows: 

Why  should  not  Central  .\merica  unite  under  a  single  central  government? 
The  spectacle  of  Europe,  continually  drenched  with  blood  in  the  effort  to  rees¬ 
tablish  a  balance  of  power  constantlv  broken,  should  lx;  an  example  which 
would  lead  us  to  avoid  such  .sanguinary  difficulties  in  our  own  policy.  *  ♦  *  It 

is  necessary  that  our  nation  should  lx?  capable  of  resisting  succes.sfully  anv  ag¬ 
gression  that  may  lx?  directed  against  her  by  Euro|x?an  ambition;  this  Colossus 
which  must  oppose  that  other  Colossus  of  force  can  only  l)e  formed  by  the  union 
of  South  .\merica  in  one  great  national  unit,  to  the  end  that  its  immense  re.sources 
may  lx?  applied  by  one  single  government  to  one  .sole  objective,  namely,  to  re¬ 
sist  foreign  aggre.ssion  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  in  the  interior  the 
mutual  cooperation  of  all  the  parts,  thus  attaining  the  acme  of  power  and 
pros|>erity . 


(lENKKAL  SIMON  BOUVAR 

Throuith  the  eourtesy  of  Dr.  Rieiirilo  J.  .Vlfaro,  the  Minister  of  Panama  in  \Va.shington,  the  Hullrtin  is 
able  to  publish  this  reproduction  of  the  authentic  and  valuable  portrait,  in  oils,  in  the  Minister's 
pos-session 
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The  idea  of  a  free  and  united  America,  so  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
Liberator,  continued  with  the  passage  of  years.  At  Casacoima  in 
1817  he  outlined  a  new  vision  of  his  reilemptiv'e  work:  “The  half 
of  my  plans,”  he  said,  “has  been  realized;  we  have  overcome  every 
obstacle  which  lay  between  us  and  Guayana ;  within  a  few  days  we 
shall  take  Angostura,  ami  then  *  *  *  then,  w'e  shall  proceed  to 

liberate  New  Granada,  and,  after  overthrowing  the  rest  of  Venezu¬ 
ela’s  enemies,  we  shall  establish  Colombia.  Hoisting  the  tricolor  on 
the  heights  of  Chimborazo  we  shall  then  complete  our  task  of  liber¬ 
ating  South  America  and  assuring  our  independence  by  carrying 
our  victorious  banners  to  Peru.” 

But  that  bellicose  Pan  Americanism  of  the  early  days  of  the  great 
epic  is  only  the  scant  but  generous  vision  w'hich  must  wait  the 
passage  of  many  years  before  manifesting  itself  in  tangible  form. 
BoUvar  must  still  suffer  many  blows  and  calamities  before  he  is  able 
to  make  his  way  to  the  south.  He  is  to  be  broken  in  La  Puerta, 
annihilated  in  Aragua,  pow'crless  before  the  walls  of  Cartagena,  a 
fugitive  in  Casacoima;  he  is  to  suffer  misery  and  distress  in  Jamaica, 
and,  with  the  help  received  from  Haiti,  lie  is  to  return  to  Venezuela  only 
to  suffer,  there,  new'  reverses;  he  will  be  threatened  by  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin  in  Kingston  and  in  Rincon  de  los  Toros;  he  will  experi¬ 
ence  the  horrors  of  war  to  the  death  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Ifepublican  cause,  and  the  bitterness  of  executing  a  great  chieftain, 
one  of  his  owm,  to  prevent  anarchy;  he  is  to  see  himself  surrounded  by 
envy,  suspicion,  calumny,  inordinate  ambitions,  indiscipline,  and 
discord;  and,  constantly  grow'ing  greater  in  the  midst  of  ill  fortune, 
compensating  reverse's  with  victories,  facing  adversity  with  almost 
superhuman  endurance,  it  will  not  be  until  after  Carabobo  that  the 
American  leader  w'ill  be  able  to  take  the  first  steps  tow'ard  the  realiz¬ 
ation  of  his  great  project  of  confederation. 

The  Colombian  diplomatic  missions  accredited  to  the  Governments 
of  Peru,  Chile,  Buenos  Aires,  Central  America,  and  Mexico  constitute 
the  first  constructive  stage  of  Pan  Americanism.  Bolivar,  above 
everything  else,  w'as  alive  to  the  need  of  gaining  and  firmly  establish¬ 
ing  the  political  liberty  of  Hispanic  America,  and  continued  in  the 
grasp  of  his  idea,  as  noble  as  Utopian,  of  continental  federation.  His 
political  dream  w'as  one  great  entity  composed  of  the  new'  States,  one 
colossal  nation  e.xtending  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn.  No 
document,  perhaps,  delineates  this  more  clearly  and  beautifully  than 
his  letter  of  1818  to  Don  Juan  Martin  de  Pueyrredon,  Director  of  the 
Government  of  Buenos  Aires: 

When  the  triumph  of  Venezuela’s  arms  completes  the  work  of  independence, 
or  when  more  favorable  circumstances  permit  us  more  frecpient  communication 
and  closer  relations,  with  the  liveliest  interest  on  our  part  we  should  hasten  to 
establish  the  American  pact  which,  forming  one  political  entity  of  our  Republics, 
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would  present  Ameriea  to  the  world  in  an  aspect  of  majestic  grandeur  unequalled 
among  the  aneient  nations.  An  Ameriea  thus  united,  if  Heaven  grant  our  desire, 
would  he  hailed  as  the  queen  of  nations,  the  mother  of  Republics. 

The  idea  of  the  Federal  pact  was  favorably  received  everywhere 
but  in  Buenos  Aires.  Don  Joaiiuin  Mosquera,  Colombian  pleni¬ 
potentiary,  signed,  with  Peru  and  Chile,  the  treaties  of  1822,  which 
opened  the  way  for  the  Congress  of  Panama.  Don  Miguel  Santamaria 
was  equally  successful  with  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Those  treaties  embodied  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  Pan  Americanism  of  a  century  ago.  They  included  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  against  Spain  and  any  other  power  which 
should  attack  the  liberty  of  any  of  the  signatory  States.  The  con¬ 
tracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  use  their  good  offices  with  the 
Governments  of  Hispanic  America  to  the  end  that  all  might  enter 
the  federation.  They  conceded  reciprocal  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
citizenship  to  the  respective  nationals  residing  in  any  of  the  signatory 
States.  Finally  they  agreed — and  this  is,  perhaps,  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance — to  the  meeting,  shortly,  of  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries 
which  should  be  at  the  same  time  the  organizing  agency  of  the 
federation,  the  political  organ  of  the  league  to  be  created,  the 
faithful  interpreter  of  the  public  treaties  signed  among  the  con¬ 
federated  nations,  and  the  friendly  mediator  and  arbitrator  in 
their  dissensions  and  conflicts. 

It  was  on  the  bases  of  these  conventions  that  Bolivar  issued  in 
Lima,  December  7, 1824,  the  convocation  for  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
which  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  republics  which 
had  signed  the  treaties  of  1822. 

The  results  of  the  deliberatons  of  that  memorable  assembly  were:  A 
treaty  of  perpetual  union,  league,  and  confederation,  together  with  two 
conventions  on  military  and  naval  contingents  and  the  manner  of 
using  them.  The  principal  of  these  conventions  confirmed  and 
regulated  the  pact  of  alliance  and  confederation  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  the  permanent  a.ssembly  of  jdenipotentiaries;  it  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compulsory  arbitration;  it  established  a  system  of  conciliation 
to  be  employed  in  advance  of  hostilities  or  the  abrupt  breaking  of 
relations;  it  set  forth  methods  tending  toward  the  abolition  of  priva¬ 
teering;  it  abolished  the  slave  traffic  and  qualified  those  who  engaged 
therein  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  piracy;  and  declared  the  inviolability 
of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  signatory  States,  a  matter  ivith  respect 
to  which  Bolivar  had  already  enunciated  his  famous  doctrine  of  uti 
possidetis  juris. 

The  tutelary  principles  of  Pan  Americanism  having  thus  been 
established,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  movement 
of  to-day  and  to  consider  the  evolution  of  the  latter  and  the  important 
part  it  plays  in  the  relations  existing  among  the  21  republics  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Bolivarian  initiative  was  its 
anti-Hispanism.  It  could  not  he  otherwise  while  the  former  colonies 
were  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  mother  country.  Spain  was  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  of  American  independence,  and  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  latter  demanded  the  defeat  of  Spanish  arms  as  the  fundamental 
objective  of  the  confederation.  When  Mosipiera  and  Santamaria 
were  dispatched  on  their  diplomatic  missions,  the  freedom  of  the 
southern  part  of  New  Granada  had  not  yet  been  won  at  Bomhona, 
nor  had  the  freedom  of  Ecuador  been  assured  on  the  field  of  Pi- 
chincha,  nor  had  the  battle  of  Juinn  yet  been  won  in  Peru.  The  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Liberator  convoking  the  Assembly  of  Panama  was 
dispatched  just  two  days  before  the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  when  the 
formidable  hosts  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  Canterac  and  Olaneta 
still  occupied  Peruvian  soil. 

Pan  Americanism,  horn  as  it  were,  sworrl  in  hand,  was  hound  before 
everything  else  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  military  alliance.  And  a 
struggle  as  cruel  as  was  the  war  for  emancipation  must  necessarily 
breed  anti-Spanish  feeling  which  would  inevitably  find  expression  in 
the  official  acts  of  that  period.  This  explains  the  suggestion,  not 
accepted  it  is  true,  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  to  increase  the  number 
of  privateers  then  preying  on  Spanish  commerce,  and  that  American 
ports  should  he  closeil  to  the  natural  and  industrial  products  of 
Spain.  This  also  explains  the  proposition  of  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Bogota,  which  was  substantially  repeated  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Peruvian  Plenipotentiaries,  to  “issue  a  manifesto  setting  forth 
the  narrow  views  of  Spain  and  the  great  wrongs  perpetrated  by 
that  Government  against  America.”  It  explains,  moreover,  the 
frer^uent  use  in  documents  of  that  period  of  the  expression  “la 
America  anteft  espahola”  (America  /'orwcr/i/  Spanish)  when  referring 
to  the  Hispanic  countries,  forgetting  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
colonial  link  could  not  obliterate  the  indelible  seal  of  origin  and  blood. 

To-<lay,  on  the  contrary.  Pan  Americanism  is  entirely  compatible 
with  Hispanism — the  two  dwell  together.  A  century  of  independent 
life  has  reconciled  the  daughters  with  the  mother.  History,  purged 
of  ern>rs,  has,  in  the  cold  light  of  facts,  reached  conclusions  which 
tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  war  for  independence  was  essentially 
a  civil  war.  A  war  of  democracy  against  monarchism,  a  war  of 
lilM'ralism  against  absolutism,  a  war  of  republics  against  the  Cniwn 
of  Spain;  hut  a  war,  also,  in  which,  just  as  there  were  Spaniards 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots,  so  also  notable  native-born  chiefs 
were  fighting  under  the  royalist  standards,  together  with  a  contin¬ 
gent  of  native  population  as  considerable  as  it  was  formidable.  A  con¬ 
scientious  review  of  the  facts  permits  us  now  to  see  that  the  wrongs 
in  which  the  insurrection  of  the  colonies  originated  were  not  faults 
peculiar  to  Spain,  but  faults  inherent  in  the  whole  colonial  system 
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and  in  tho  time  and  opocdi:  the  identical  faults  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
North,  of  France  in  Haiti,  the  faults  which  ever\'where  engendered 
the  clash  of  despotism  with  the  rights  of  man. 

Once  the  hatreds  of  war  were  effaced,  the  American  of  Spanish 
origin,  without  any  weakening  of  his  feeling  of  continental  solidarity, 
turned  his  gaze  with  both  regard  and  affection  toward  the  noble 
parent  stock  which  gave  him  his  civilization,  his  speech,  his  manners 
and  customs,  his  art,  law,  and  religion.  He  contemplated  with 
amazement  the  “Gesta,”  the  epic  deeds  of  that  extraordinary  race 
which,  if  only  because  of  its  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  New 
World,  has  every  right  to  an  enormous  credit  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
human  progress.  And  when,  in  the  rectification  of  history,  search  is 
made  for  the  original  causes  of  the  events  recorded,  pride  of  race 
asserts  itself  etdianced  by  the  common  glory,  and  in  its  light  San 
Martin  is  seen  to  be  the  hero  of  Bail^n,  and  Bolivar,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  Pelayo  and  Viriato. 

The  Pan  Americanism  of  to-day  is  not  antagonistic  to  Latin 
orientations  or  tendencies.  On  the  contrary,  the  American  of 
Iberian  extraction  brings  to  the  common  task  of  peace  and  progress 
which  is  being  realized  in  our  hemisphere  the  sj)iritual  contribution 
of  his  racial  idiosyncracy.  While  it  is  possible  that  neither  Spanish 
nor  Portuguese  stock  is  free  from  defect,  each  possesses  qualities  of 
first  rank,  and  it  is  these  which  determine  their  ethnic  physiognomy, 
so  to  speak.  To  deny  one’s  own  personality  is  unworthy,  and  those 
who  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  North  Americans  by  a  servile 
imitation  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  ])y  affecting  to  despise 
the  characteristics  of  the  Latin  spirit,  commit  a  serious  mistake. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  best  informed  North  Americans 
are  those  who  render  most  fervent  homage  to  Hispanic  culture? 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  the  approximation  of  the  peoples  of 
the  continent  is  that  of  establishing  mutual  understanding  between 
Latin  and  Saxon.  Once  this  problem  is  solved,  their  common 
happiness  may  be  promoted  by  the  respective  spiritual  powers  typical 
of  each;  The  impetuosity,  idealism,  affe  tibility,  courtesy,  and 
esthetic  sensibility  of  the  sons  of  the  south;  and  the  composure, 
perseverance,  energy,  enterprise,  common  sense,  and  organizing 
ability  of  those  of  the  North.  Pan  Americanism  is  a  doctrine  of 
cooperation.  The  ideal  which  it  pursues  wdll  never  be  attained  by 
obliterating,  weakening,  or  altering  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
a  race  which  has  every  reason  for  pride.  Rather  will  this  ideal 
be  achieved  by  maintaining  the  contrast  betw’een  the  two  cultures, 
the  two  temperaments,  the  two  mentalities,  in  order  to  take  from  one 
or  the  other  the  elements  w’hich  will  best  enable  each  to  fulfill  the 
various  necessities  of  life,  whether  of  material  w'elfare  or  those  created 
by  spiritual  cravings. 
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The  Pan  Americanism  of  Ih)livar  also  differs  from  tliat  of  the  present 
in  tlie  means  used  to  hrin"  about  the  approximation  of  the  nations 
of  the  New  World.  A  century  ago,  as  has  been  said,  the  bond 
with  which  it  was  sought  to  unite  the  American  republics  was  a 
military  and  political  league.  This  was  demanded  by  the  pressing 
necessities  of  war  and  the  fears  aroused  by  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

The  Pan  Americanism  of  our  days  is  essentially  peaceful,  neither 
creating  nor  tending  to  create  political  ties.  It  endeavors  to  develop 
and  intensify  commercial  relations;  protect  the  treasures  of  American 
archaeology;  promote  university  interchange;  foster  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  intellectual  production  of  the  various  groups  or  nationali¬ 
ties;  promote  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures  protecting  maritime 
traffic  and  public  health;  honor  the  memory  of  the  great  heroes  and 
benefactors  of  the  New  World;  arrange  for  the  assembly  of  con¬ 
gresses  devoted  to  science  or  charity,  the  creation  of  institutions  of 
public  utility;  establish  uniformity  of  nomenclature,  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  passports,  of  the  principles  of  maritime  law,  and  to 
promote  the  study  of  social  problems.  Finally,  Pan  Americanism 
seeks  to  realize  the  grandiose  juridical  ideal  of  the  codification  of 
international  public  and  private  law”  to  avoid  or  prevent  conflicts 
between  American  States  and  to  give  the  most  ample  scope  possible 
to  arbitration  as  the  only  civilized  means  of  deciding  international 
conflicts. 

These  noble  purposes  are  brought  into  being  in  the  periodical 
conferences  of  the  American  States,  w'hich  meet  together  without 
political  commitments  of  any  kind.  Free  from  any  previous  com¬ 
promise,  each  nation  attends  these  conferences  encharged  w'ith  no 
mission  but  the  realization  of  its  aspirations  for  continental  peace 
and  well-being. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  the  respective 
organs  of  Pan  Americanism,  to-day,  and  a  century  ago.  Bolivar 
conceived  the  Assembly  of  Plenipotentiaries  as  the  center  and  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  dreamed-of  amphictyony.  Since  the  assembly  had  the 
duty  not  only  of  signing  public  treaties  but  also  to  exercise  the 
administrative  function  of  serving  as  mediator  and  conciliator  in  con¬ 
flicts,  as  w’ell  as  to  perform  the  still  more  important  judicial  function 
of  interpreting  public  treaties  and,  as  arbiter,  of  adjusting  interna¬ 
tional  differences,  this  implied  a  considerable  total  of  political  powers, 
constituting  the  “sublime  authority”  of  w’hich  the  Liberator  spoke. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  actual  organ  of  the  international 
cooperation  of  the  continent,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  institution 
sui  generis,  having  an  official  character  but  lacking  political  pow'er. 
Its  mission  is  to  execute  the  duties  expressly  entrusted  to  it  by  agree¬ 
ment  or  resolution  of  the  American  States  in  conference  assembled. 
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LETTER  REOAROINO  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CONGRESS  OF 

BOLIVAR 

This  letter,  written  by  Henry  Clny  to  Albert  Gallatin,  which  is  on  exhibit  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
«  ashington,  reads  as  follows: 


"To  Albert  Gallatin,  Es(i. 


‘Department  op  State,  8<ft  JVor.,  isai. 


“( Confidential) 


'*‘^1’^  **’®  invitation,  which  has  been  received  from  several  of  the 
America  to  be  represented  at  the  contemplated  Congress 
lie  '"^'•' .*»«  ^uP'ed  with  interests  of  high  importance  to  this  hemisphere. 

dMimiis^f  *'?  purposes  sending,  a  distinguished  charaeter,  and  is  therefore 

i»nlw*th»m'  pubhe  of  your  services.  I  am  directed  by  him  to  a.scertain  if  you  are  dispo^  to 

M  rninmK?^  „  0“^^.'^®  ®''®“J  acceptance,  Mr.  R.  C.  Anderson,  Jr.,  the  .Minister  of  the  uTstates 

tl«ri- ^  p  ^sociated  with  you,  and  the  rank  of  both  of  you  will  be  that  of  .Minister  Plenipoten- 

the  '  ‘M  **‘u  “j?®  ycPf  departure,  should  you  think  proper  to  accept 

twenUrth'ofnext  monuf^  suppose  it  can  hardly  take  place  earlier  than  some  time  about  tito  middle  or 

otisln^'seafand  ^ihti^*  organ  of  this  distinguished  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  President  in  your  patri- 
"I  am  your  ob^ient  servant. 


“11.  Clay.' 
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Its  attributes  are  essentially  those  of  an  office  of  information,  pro- 
pagranda,  and  cultural  and  commercial  approximation,  in  addition 
to  those  of  a  standin"  committee  on  the  international  conferences. 

The  ])osition  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American  orienta¬ 
tion  of  a  century  a"o  as  compared  with  that  of  to-day,  is  another 
peculiar  contrast. 

Given  the  political  and  military  character  of  the  Bolivarian  Con¬ 
federal  i«>n,  the  United  States  necessarily  had  to  remain  outside  it, 
since  that  Republic  was  not  only  not  a  belligerent  in  the  war  against 
Spain  hut  had  declared  itself  neutral.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
was  excluded  from  the  chief  immediate  purposes  set  up  as  objectives 
])y  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  the  most  important  international 
cooperation  was  limited  to  the  huir  great  republics'  signing  the  treaties 
of  1826.  It  is  evident  that  Bolivar  did  not  have  in  mind  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  which  the  United  States  should  form  part.  In  his  memorial 
of  1812,  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  K(»reign  Relations  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  dated  December,  1813,  and  in  the  projihecy  of  Casacoima,  ex¬ 
press  reference  is  made  to  ‘‘South  America.”  Bolivar’s  celebrated 
letter  fr<*m  Kingston  mentions  the  ”  New  Wi'rld,”  but  in  the  next 
line  ho  refers  to  a  community  of  origin,  language,  and  religion 
which,  it  is  quite  clear,  could  not  include  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Northern  Rejiuhlic 
was  disinclined  to  take  part  in  Inter-American  activities  regulated 
by  an  entity  cimstituted  <'n  the  bases  of  the  Assembly  of  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries.  This  is  uneipiivocally  shown  in  the  instructions  given  by 
Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  I’nited  States  delegates,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said: 

It  is  distinctly  understood  by  the  President  that  it  [the  Congre.ss  of  Panainaj 
is  to  be  regarded  in  all  resj)eets  as  diploniatie  in  eontradistinetion  to  a  body 
clothed  with  powers  of  ordinary  legislation;  that  is  to  say,  no  one  of  the  States 
represented  is  to  be  considered  l>ound  by  any  treaty,  eonvention,  pact,  or  act  to 
which  it  does  not  subscribe  and  expressly  assent  by  its  acting  representative, 
and  that,  in  the  instance  of  treaties,  conventions,  and  pacts,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
turned  for  final  ratification  to  each  contracting  State  according  to  the  provisions 
of  its  particular  constitution.  ♦  ♦  ♦  All  notion  is  rejeited  of  an  ainphictyonic 

council,  invested  with  power  finally  to  decide  controversies  between  the  .American 
States  or  to  regulate  in  any  res|)ect  their  conduct.  ♦  *  ♦  The  complicated 

and  various  interests  which  api)ertain  to  the  nations  of  this  vast  continent  can 
not  be  safely  confided  to  the  suiwrintendence  of  one  legislative  authority. 

The  idea-s  just  quoted,  and  others  in  the  same  document  which 
maintain  in  all  its  vigor  Wa.shington’s  doctrine  of  avoiding  “entang¬ 
ling  alliances,  ”  show  that  even  if  the  United  States  had  taken  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  C  ingress  of  Panama  through  its  appointed 
delegates,  who  did  not  reach  the  Isthmus  in  time,  that  country 

•These  republics  were  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America  (comprising  the  Republics  of  Ouatemala, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicarauga  and  Costa  Rica),  and  Anally  Colombia  comprising  what  is,  to-day, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. 
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still  would  not  have  signed  the  treaties  of  1826.  The  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American  movement  would  not  have 
been  effective  until  that  later  period,  then  far  distant,  when  the 
moment  arriv^ed  for  the  discussion  of  questions  concerning  naviga¬ 
tion,  commerce,  and  purely  peaceful  relations. 

Thus,  while  the  Inter-American  activities  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  were  confined  to  the  republics  of  Hispanic  origin,  those  of 
the  present  constitute,  essentially,  an  approximation  of  the  two 
great  ethnic  groups  of  the  continent.  Naturally,  Pan  Americanism 
dot's  not  exclude  inter-Latin  cooperation  and  rapprochement,  but  the 
most  obvious  phase  of  the  former  is  the  commercial,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  approximation  of  the  Saxons  of  North  America  with  the 
Latins  of  the  South.  The  reason  is  obvious.  As  regards  commerce, 
the  Hispanic  republics,  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  products, 
carry  on  with  each  other  a  commercial  interchange  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  business  with  European  nations  and  the  United 
States.  As  the  latter  are  chiefly  industrial  countries,  while  the 
South  American  republics  produce  tropical  fruits  and  raw  materials, 
the  products  of  Latin  America  must  necessarily  seek  their  markets 
in  the  north,  just  as  the  latter’s  manufactures  must  try  to  find 
purchasers  in  the  south.  I’^nited  States  commerce  with  Latin 
America  therefore  reaches  a  total  in  comparison  with  which  that  of 
the  southern  republics  with  each  other  is  relatively  small. 

As  for  spiritual  approximation,  it  is  also  natural  that  the  current 
should  set  from  the  south,  northward,  and  from  the  north  south¬ 
ward.  The  Latin  peoples  know  each  other  well,  because  of  their 
comparative  pro.ximity  and  their  common  language  and  common 
sources  of  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  these  peoples  need  to  he 
better  informed  regarding  the  intellectual  activities  and  moral  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  United  States,  of  which  Latin  American  ideas  in 
general  are  as  grotes((ue  as  they  are  erroneous  and  unjust.  And  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States,  in  their  turn,  should  devote  more  study 
to  South  American  culture  in  order  to  appreciate  its  present  and 
potential  value  and  to  be  able  to  say,  as  Elihu  Root  said  in  Rio  tie 
Janeiro:  “I  bring  from  my  country  a  special  greeting  to  her  elder 
sisters  in  the  civilization  of  America.” 

What,  then,  are  the  points  of  contact  between  Bolivarian  Pan 
Americanism  and  that  of  the  present  ?  Why  is  it  affirmed  that  Pan 
Americanism  had  its  birth  in  the  Congress  of  Panama? 

It  is  because  the  basic  idea,  the  fundamental  concept  of  that 
Congress,  is  the  same  as  that  inspiring  the  conferences  of  American 
States  of  our  time.  Like  everything  developing  by  an  evolutionary 
process,  the  sentiment  of  continental  solidarity  has  passed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  and  to-day  manifests  itself  in  manifold  activities 
of  which  our  grandfathers  could  not  even  have  dreamed.  But  just 
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as  the  diamond  which  dazzles  us  with  the  gleam  of  its  thousand 
facets  is  the  same  stone,  shapeless  and  opaque  when  taken  from 
the  mine,  so  in  the  international  cooperation  of  the  continent  the 
original  spark  of  Bolivar’s  genius  may  still  be  discerned.  Yesterday, 
as  to-day,  its  chief  purpose  was  the  peace,  the  progress,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  New  World.  But  while,  yesterday,  peace  had  to  be 
assured  by  means  of  war,  to-day,  free  of  enemies,  respected  and 
strong  in  democracy  and  fraternity,  the  peoples  of  America  can  con¬ 
secrate  themselves  in  tranquillity  to  the  fruitful  task  of  laboring  for 
the  common  welfare. 

For  the  rest,  the  grandilo(|uent  pi*ophecy  of  the  Liberator  in  his 
convocation  to  the  Congress  is  to-<lay  fully  confirmed.  For  a  century 
after  those  events  posterity  contemplates  with  respect  the  pn)to- 
cols  of  the  Isthmus,  and  there  discerns  the  principles  of  contempo¬ 
rary  public  law;  there  it  finds  the  doctrine  of  international  mediation 
for  the  prevention  of  conflicts  between  States;  there,  the  consecration 
of  the  humane,  civilized,  and  peaceful  principle  of  obligatory  arbi¬ 
tration  as  a  means  of  settling  international  differences;  there,  the  glo¬ 
rious  antecedent  of  the  I.A‘ague  of  Nations;  there,  the  condemnation 
of  the  privateer  and  the  infamous  slave  trade,  to-day  so  utterly  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  conscience  of  mankind  that  it  is  forgotten  how  re¬ 
cently  humanity  suffered  fnnn  these  scourges;  there,  the  aspiration 
for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  which  to-day  occupies  so  honorable  a 
seat  in  the  concert  of  free  nations;  there,  the  enunciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  vti  possidetis  juris,  as  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
boundary  disputes;  and  there,  finally,  is  found  the  genn  of  commercial 
cooperation  in  time  of  peace,  which  in  our  days  has  developed  so 
prodigiou.sly. 

Thus  Bolivar,  who  has  been  called  Liberator,  Captain,  States¬ 
man,  Apostle,  Father  and  Founder  of  Republics,  may  also  lay  claim 
to  the  glorious  title  of  Father  of  Pan  Americanism. 


The  Spirit  of  America,  incarnate  in  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator,  is  enshrined  in  the  heart 
of  every  son  of  this  new 
Columbus-given  world. 


By  Dr.  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira 

Mitiixltr  of  Public  Inxiruclion  of  Pnnnvm 

TIII*^  idea  of  a  Bolivarian  University  in  the  Istlunns  was  first 
presented  to  tlie  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  (’on^’css 
held  in  Lima  in  December,  1924,  by  the  writer,  who  sup¬ 
ported  it  in  these  words; 

PaiiHiua,  which  sprang  up  witli  extraordinary  vitality,  and  which  constitutes 
a  nation  with  an  original  life  of  her  own;  whose  importance  comes  from  her  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  center  of  the  world,  lietween  two  oceans  that  bring  to  her  coasts  all 
the  products  of  nature  and  industry,  all  ideas  and  all  modern  influences,  all 
languages  and  all  races,  all  the  set*ds  of  tolerance  and  all  new  things;  Panama, 
which  manifests  already  all  the  characteristics  of  a  future  center  of  high  and 
refined  ciilture  and  is  now  the  melting  pot  of  the  two  leading  races  and  languages 
of  the  continent;  Panama,  of  which  Bolivar,  the  great  seer,  said  when  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  opening  of  the  Isthmus  for  the  union  of  the  two  oceans,  “Perhaps 
there  alone  will  it  be  possible  some  day  to  establish  the  capital  of  the  world, 
just  as  Constantine  sought  that  Byzantium  should  be  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
world;”  Panama,  which  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  Pan  American 
University  in  which  the  ideals  of  the  Lil)erator  may  lie  realized  and  dissemi¬ 
nated. 

Speaking  on  this  suf)ject  as  he  crossed  the  Isthmus,  14r.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  the  president  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Third 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  made  the  following  statement: 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  the  one  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In.struction  of  Panama,  Dr.  Octavio  M6ndez 
Pereira,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Pan  American  University  in  the  Isthmian 
capital.  This  project  was  unanimously  approved  and  the  idea  was  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  members  of  the  Congress  that  Panama  is  the  mo.st  adequate 
place  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  such  a  character. 

“The  idea  of  a  Bolivarian  University  in  Panama,”  said  the  same 
distinguished  Pan  Americanist  on  another  occasion,  “is  bound  to  be 
carried  out  because  it  represents  one  of  those  influences  that  mean 
so  much  for  the  future  of  the  Pan  American  movement.  A  Pan 
American  University  established  here  will  promote  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  drawing  together  of  the  peoples  of  America.” 
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This  huildinf!  houses  the  Natinnol  Assembly,  the  exeeutive  departments,  and  the  National  Theater 

that  center  of  the  world  and  key  to  the  universe,  which  was,  at  his 
desire,  the  seat  of  the  first  Pan  American  Congress. 

Since  in  Panama  there  does  not  e.xist  even  a  tradition  of  classical 
university  studies,  its  university,  established  on  a  modern  basis, 
free  from  pernicious  and  archaic  influences,  will  begin  its  life  with  a 
liberal  and  broad-minded  program  in  which  the  cultural  aspect  must 
prevail  over  the  merely  professional,  and  in  which  a  diploma  will 
testify  to  work  accomplished  or  a  social  contribution,  rather  than  to 
mere  knowledge.  It  must  be  so  conceived — and  this  will  more  clearly 
convey  my  idea — that  the  Univei-sity  shall  offer  courses  as  a  library 


.Sfld  THE  PAX  A.MERICAX  UNION 

The  Bolivarian  Univeisity  will  be  dedicated  the  22d  of  June,  192G, 
date  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  congress  convened  by  Bolivar  in 
which  the  bases  of  international  arbitration  were  laid  and  the  idea 
of  a  continental  league  first  arose.  The  Government  of  Panama  is 
commemorating  this  great  event  in  a  Pan  American  ('ongress,  in 
which  all  the  American  republics  will  participate. 

('onsecration  to  the  memory  of  Bolivar  is  for  America  dedication 
to  its  highest  ideal,  and  no  monument  of  greater  (hmamic  significance 
in  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the  Liberator’s  Congress  is  con¬ 
ceivable  than  this  University  of  America,  erected  in  the  same  place. 


THE  BOLIVARIAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PANAMA 
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offers  books,  and  so  that  each  student  will  have  the  task  of  drawing 
up  his  own  plan  of  studies  in  accordance  with  his  individual  problems 
and  the  possibilities  that  the  future  has  in  store  for  him. 

The  essential  ])urpose  of  this  new  universitv  must  necessarily  be  to 
develop  the  Pan  American  ideals  of  peace  and  solidarity  dreamed  of 
by  Bolivar.  The  molding  of  the  American  soul  in  order  to  imbue 
it  with  greater  dynamic  force  within  a  certain  sphere  of  sentiments 


THE  MU.MCIPAL  BUILDING  IN  PANAMA  CITY 

Thus  modern  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  city  hall  where  Panama’s  inde|)endence  from  Spain  was 

declared  in  1821 

and  ideas  is  an  ideal  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  should 
try  to  attain  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation  and  progress.  Without 
losing  sight  of  the  necessary  cooperation  of  universities  in  the  universal 
advancement  of  science,  a  true  American  university  must  attach 
great  importance  to  local  jiroblems,  whether  educational,  economic, 
legal,  or  of  an  international  character,  the  solution  of  which  requires 
long  and  serious  study.  The  American  University  before  all  must 
be  the  sentinel  of  our  people  and  the  zealous  defender  of  their  future. 
United  by  identical  interests  and  by  a  common  destiny  and  aspir- 
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ations,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  aspire  to  a  confraternity  of  true 
Americanism,  and  upon  the  university — this  new  type  of  university — 
must  devolve  the  task  of  educating  the  American  conscience,  of 
socializing  the  collective  sense  of  duty,  of  bringing  about  solidarity 
in  those  principles  which  are  achieved  by  hard-fought  moral  and 
spiritual  conquests.  It  will  be  the  task  of  this  university  to  create 
the  citizens  of  that  greater  patria  which  ignores  geographical  frontiers 
and  other  regional  handicaps,  to  create  collective  republican  inter¬ 
ests;  in  short,  to  influence  directly  and  efficiently  that  onward  march 
of  American  progress  and  civilization  that  must  be  the  common  and 
individual  purpose  and  desire  of  our  jieople.  It  must  be  a  laboratory 
of  social  and  individual  perfection  where  thoughts,  aspirations,  and 
ideals  may  be  formed,  it  must  be  the  alembic  of  our  national  entities, 
a  bond  of  union  among  our  people  and  a  source  of  action  and  initia¬ 
tive,  of  love  and  tolerance.  It  must  be  an  inspiration  for  those  who 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  future  and  who,  with  a  clear  vision 
of  the  past  and  of  the  time  to  come,  must  solve  the  economic,  social, 
political,  religious,  and  intellectual  jiroblems  of  our  jieople. 

The  Bolivarian  University  will  offer  professional  courses  in  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  commerce,  agronomy,  engineering — of  which  last  a  great 
achievement  exists  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — and  special  cultural 
courses  in  languages,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  journalism,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.  Each  American  country  may,  furthermore,  support  a 
special  course  for  the  universal  advancement  of  science,  for  the  in¬ 
creased  harmony  and  good  understanding  of  the  continent  and  for 
the  diffusion  and  propagation  of  Pan  American  ideals. 

Organized  on  the  basis  of  special  courses,  the  Bolivarian  University 
will  be  able  to  establish  as  many  free  courses  as  general  interest  may 
demand  or  the  events  of  the  day  suggest.  For  these  courses  the 
university  will  invite  the  most  eminent  person  in  each  science  or 
field  of  activity  and  with  due  anticipation  will  distribute  throughout 
the  different  countries  of  America  the  programs  of  the  respective 
course;  will  receive  applications  for  entering  the  courses  and,  when 
the  occasion  arises,  will  obtain  necessary  transportation  facilities  for 
those  attending,  offering  them  lodging  in  Panama  at  a  nominal  cost, 
or  even  free  if  possible. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  excursions  will  be  oi^anized  to  the 
Canal,  visits  to  hospitals  and  sanitation  works,  to  the  ruins  of  old 
Panama,  to  Pearl  Island,  and  many  other  points  of  interest. 

Special  courses  may  also  be  instituted  at  the  request  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  or  university,  provided  that  it  is  willing  to  pay 
the  respective  professors.  The  sending  of  professors  to  Panama  will 
be  a  most  effective  means  for  the  diffusion  of  ideas  and  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  respective  countries,  inasmuch  as  thew'ords  of  a  lecturer 
on  the  Isthmus  will  be  carried  to  every  part  of  the  world  by  means 
of  the  continuous  current  of  those  passing  through  the  Canal. 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  PANAMA 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  historical  structures  in  the  city  is  the  cathedral,  erected  in  1760 
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In  the  field  of  history,  international  questions,  or  exhibitions  of 
industrial  or  artistic  products,  no  place  is  more  adequate  for  world 
advertising  than  Panama,  being  as  it  is  the  bridge  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  special  courses  the  university  will  have  various  schools, 
including  a  faculty  of  medicine  with  its  annex  or  auxiliary,  the 
Gorgas  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine,  a  faculty  of  law  and  political 
science,  a  faculty  of  commen-e  and  languages,  a  faculty  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  which  will  gradually  increase  in  number  as  resources  permit 
and  necessity  requires. 

The  school  of  medicine,  situated  between  the  Santo  Tomas  Hos¬ 
pital  in  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  Ancon  Hospital  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  will  offer  opportunity  to  Panamanian  students  to  obtain  the 
diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  to  students  from  other  countries 
of  America  to  take  postgraduate  courses  in  tropical  medicine, 
sanitation,  and  hygiene.  Furthermore,  these  students  w’ould  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  both  Spanish  and  English,  in  which 
languages  Panama  affords  e.xceptional  advantages. 

The  school  of  law  and  political  science  will  afford  opportunities 
to  Latin-American  students  to  study  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  to  students 
from  the  United  States  to  study  Latin  law.  A  course  in  international 
law  in  Panama  would  certainly  awaken  exceptional  interest.  What 
place  is  better  fitted  for  it  than  Panama? 

Commercial  studies  \vould  be  peculiarly  interesting  in  a  place 
which  is  the  crossroads  for  world  interests,  all  races,  the  products  of  all 
climates,  and  many  steamship  lines,  and  where  may  be  studied 
tbe  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  free  trade,  of  the  protective 
system,  of  bonded  warehouses  and  free  ports,  of  commissaries,  pro¬ 
visioning  of  ships,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  school  of  commerce,  Spanish-speaking 
students  will  acquire  and  practice  English,  and  English-speaking 
students  will  have  a  similar  opportunity  to  learn  Spanish.  Panama 
shows  to-day  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  a  country  where  North  Americans 
and  Panamanians  fraternize  without  any  racial  frictions  or  conflicts. 

Panama  also  enjoys  an  enviable  position  for  the  study  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  having  within  its  territory  the  greatest  canal  in  the  world,  with 
its  wonderful  system  of  locks,  its  enormous  machine  shops,  and  its 
arsenals  of  war.  It  possesses  also  a  network  of  modem  roads,  and 
numerous  bridges  and  dry  docks  for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
ships  of  all  sizes. 

The  Bolivarian  Universitj'  as  a  whole  will  be  administered  by  a 
committee  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  countries, 
entities,  and  persons  contributing  to  its  maintenance,  the  chairman 
being  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  Panama.  Philan¬ 
thropists  who  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  university  will 
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be  honorary  presidents  of  tliat  committee  and  of  the  faculty  or 
respective  division,  with  the  rijjht  to  vote  in  the  decisions  of  the 
committee. 

Donations  can  he  made  in  the  form  of  subscriptions,  hy  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  university  huiltlin",  or  by  special  endowments.  If  the 
endowment  jiroduces  an  annual  income  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it 
will  he  possible  every  year  to  engage  a  prominent  personage  for  a 
course  of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  most  suitable  season. 

The  university  will  in  general  be  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  Government  of  Panama  and  the  donations  of  the  governments, 
individuals,  and  university  students  of  America.  These  last,  if  they 
should  contribute  only  25  or  .50  cents  each,  will  be  able  to  raise  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  $1,()00,()0(). 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PANAMA 


This  higher  e<luo!itional  center  of  Panama  includes,  in  addition  to  the  secondary,  normal,  and  commercial 
divisions,  advanml  courses  in  Spanish  and  mathematics,  and  schools  of  irharmacy,  law,  an<i  surveying 

The  presidents  of  the  various  faculties  and  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  in  charge  of  the  organization  and  technical  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  university,  subject  always  to  the  approbation  of  the 
governing  board. 

Naturally  a  university  can  not  come  into  complete  existence  at  once, 
and  the  Bolivarian  will  have  to  progress  little  by  little  as  its  resources 
permit.  The  beginning  will  be  modest,  but  even  if  the  organization 
is  confined  at  first  to  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  Gorgas  Institute, 
already  in  process  of  realization,  and  to  some  special  courses,  all  the 
rest  can  later  be  added.  The  progress  of  Panama  is  constant  and 
unending  and  by  virtue  of  its  position  it  may  well  become,  in  time, 
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the  cajiital  of  the  world  as  it  now  is  the  bridge  of  nations  and  the  key 
to  the.  American  Continent. 

An  institute  of  tro])ical  medicine  similar  to  that  which  is  heiii}' 
established  in  ineimny  of  (leneral  Gorfjas,  with  laboratories  well 
e(iui])])e<l  for  experimentation  and  the  production  of  serums,  vaccines, 
and  antitoxins;  with  an  international  editorial  center  to  ])uhlish  Pan 
American  propaganda,  to  disseminate  culture  through  the  continent, 
to  hispaniolize  foreign  culture  by  the  translation  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  of  universal  knowledge,  and  also  to  acquaint  English- 
speaking  people  with  all  that  Hispanic  culture  can  with  pride  dis- 
])lay;  an  office  in  which  the  exchange  of  publications  between  peoples 
speaking  the  same  language  will  be  centralized,  as  well  as  that  be¬ 
tween  those  who  speak  different  languages,  and  which  will  publish 
a  complete  bihliograjihy  of  the  continent — all  these  would  he  the  in¬ 
dispensable  future  complement  of  the  Bolivarian  University- 

At  the  very  entrance  of  the  canal  which  the  genius  of  two  races 
opened  through  the  heart  of  an  altruistic  country,  sacrificed  pro  mujidi 
benejicio,  the  Bolivarian  University  will  be  like  a  colossal  beacon 
light  of  the  continent,  in  whose  rays  all  the  peoples  of  the  New  World 
will  feel  themselves  brothers,  and  men,  everywhere,  will  comprehend 
the  virtues  of  love,  of  jieace,  of  labor,  and  of  solidarity.  Stujiendous 
<lream  of  Bolivar,  that  sublime  visionary;  the  most  complete  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Indejiendence  of  Panama  in  19():i. 


THE  LARGER  SIGNIFI¬ 
CANCE  OF  THE  BOLIVAR 
CONGRESS  •/  /.  */ 

By  James  Brown  Scott, 

Secretary,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Lafayette  found  himself  in 
company  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  generals  and 
marshals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and, 
as  would  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion,  the  conversation 
was  of  the  campaigns  in  which  they  had  taken  part.  After  they  had 
exhausted  the  subject,  they  turned  to  Lafayette  and  superciliously 
asked  him  the  campaigns  in  which  he  had  participated.  He  replied 
that  his  battles  in  America  were  small  affairs,  but  that  they  had  made 
the  liberty  of  a  continent. 

Judged  by  the  European  standard,  by  which  Lafayette’s  efforts 
were  to  be  measuretl,  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  the  Congress  of 
Panama  was  a  small  affair,  and  yet,  if  results  are  to  be  considered 
rather  than  mere  question  of  size  and  the  importance  of  its  resolutions, 
it  must  he  admitted  that  the  Congress  of  Panama  has  furnished 
a  precedent  for  every  congress  of  the  American  Republics,  and, 
indeed,  a  precedent  for  the  call  of  the  first  of  the  peace  conferences  at 
The  Hague,  issued  in  1898,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  late  august 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  congress,  w'hose  centenary  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  city  of 
Panama  in  the  presence  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  21  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  w^as  proposed  on  December  7,  1824,  by  Bolivar,  to 
whom  posterity  accords  the  title  of  Liberator.  The  “General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  American  Republics,”  as  the  congress  was  officially 
called,  W'as  formally  opened  at  Panama  on  the  22d  of  June,  1826, 
with  two  delegates  from  Colombia,  two  from  Central  America,  tw'o 
from  Peru,  and  one  from  Mexico.  It  held  10  sessions,  and  adjourned 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1826,  having  adopted  for  the  approval  of  the 
countries  represented  and  such  of  the  American  Republics  as  should 
later  care  to  adhere:  A  “Treaty  of  perpetual  union,  league,  and 
confederation  between  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Central  America, 
Peru,  and  the  United  Mexican  States,”  an  agreement  for  the  future 
meetings  of  the  assembly,  every  two  years  in  time  of  peace  and  every 
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year  in  time  of  war;  a  ‘‘  Convention  on  Contingents”  to  be  supplied 
by  the  members  of  the  confederation,  and  a  special  and  confidential 
agreement  relating  to  the  army  and  to  the  confederated  navy. 

Bolivar,  at  this  time  President  of  Peru,  was  deeply  disappointed 
at  the  modest  results  of  a  congress  which  he  rightly  considered  was 
destined  to  mark  an  epoch  in  international  relations;  but  he  referred 
the  treaties,  conventions,  or  agreements  to  the  Congress  of  his  country, 
which,  however,  did  not  ratify  them,  or  any  of  them.  The  Congresses 
of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  likewise  refustnl  to  ratify,  and  they  were 
only  partially  ratified  by  Colombia. 

Chile  had  been  invited,  but  the  Congress  of  that  country  not  being 
in  session,  the  delegates  could  not  be  appointed  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  meeting  at  Panama.  Buenos  Aires,  or,  as  we  would  say 
to-<lay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  invited,  and  the  meeting  ap¬ 
proved,  but  delegates  were  not  sent.  Brazil,  then  an  empire,  was 
also  invited,  and,  while  approving  of  the  pn)posed  congress,  was 
unwilling  to  stmd  delegates,  as  the  emperor  was  determined  to 
maintain  neutrality  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America. 

Great  Britain  stmt  a  represtmtative,  to  be  of  service  to  the  congress 
in  any  way  in  which  he  could  render  service,  and  especially  to  urge 
the  delegates  of  the  American  Republics  (whost'  independence  Great 
Britain  had  recognized)  to  take  measures  in  the  assembly  looking 
toward  peace  with  the  mother  country.  An  unofficial  representa¬ 
tive  was  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  gathering.  The  Dutch  representative  did  not 
present  credentials,  as  did  the  British  “colleague,”  inasmuch  as  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  had  not  recognized  the  colonies;  but  His 
Majesty  took  pains  to  have  it  understood  in  Europe,  and  to  have 
it  stated  by  the  representative  to  Panama,  that  he  approved  of  their 
independence  and  was  only  deterred  from  recognizing  it  for  fear  of 
giving  umbrage  to  the  great  powers  of  continental  Europe. 

If  there  were  an  official  representative  from  Great  Britain,  and  an 
unofficial  agent  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  United  States  of  America  did  not  manifest  interest 
in  this  first  of  American  assemblies.  Bolivar  does  not  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  presence  of  representatives  from  the  oldest  of  the 
American  Republics.  It  was  to  be,  in  first  instance  at  least,  a  “fam¬ 
ily”  affair,  although  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  in  his  mind,  and  was  desired  in  certain  eventualities.  Three 
of  the  countries  invited  and  taking  part  in  the  assembly  expressed 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  their  desire  to  see  it  repre¬ 
sented:  Colombia,  in  whose  territory  it  was  to  be  held,  informed 
Bolivar  in  accepting  his  invitation,  that  it  had  invited  the  United 
States  of  America  to  send  representatives;  Mexico  likewise  informed 
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him  that  she  had  requested  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  represented;  and  Central  America  expressed  the  hope  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  northern  Republic  that  his  country  would 
send  delegates  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  St‘eretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  was  none  other  than 
Henry  Clay.  He  liad  been  the  most  anient  and  effective  advocate 
of  the  recognition  of  the  inde])endence  of  the  struggling  colonies  to 
the  south,  and  was  anxious  to  accejit  the  invitation.  John  Quinci' 
Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  part  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  Monroe  doctrine  can  not  easily  be  overestimated,  was  not 
less  anxious  than  his  Secretary  of  State.  Between  them  they  secured 
the  reluctant  approval  of  the  Senate  to  the  nomination  of  Richard 
(\  Anderson  and  John  St'rgeant  as  commissioners  to  the  congress. 
The  House  of  Representatives  willingly  ap])roved  the  proposal  and 
the  request  for  funds  required  by  such  attendance.  The  invitation 
to  the  United  States  was  sent  later  than  that  extended  to  the  other 
American  countries,  and  the  delay  experienced  in  securing  the  approval 
of  Congress  was  such  that  the  “  General  Assembly  of  the  American 
Republics”  had  adjourned  before  the  North  Americans  could  reach 
the  Isthmus. 

For  many  years  Bolivar  had  not  merely  worked  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  America,  but  for  some  form  of  union  of  the  emancipated 
peoples.  As  early  as  1815  he  had  said,  in  his  ‘‘prophetic  letter  ” 
from  Jamaica,  that  it  was  “most  difficult  to  foresee  the  future 
destinies  of  the  provinces  of  Sjranish  America,  speak  of  the  political 
principles  which  should  jrrevail  in  them,  or  indulge  in  any  speculation 
about  the  nature  of  the  government  which  they  would  adopt  for 
themselves.”  Notwithstamling  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  he  never¬ 
theless  ventured  to  say,  “  The  States  of  the  Isthmus,  fr-orn  Panama  to 
Guatemala,  w'ill  form  perhaps  a  union.”  The  union  subsisted  for  a 
while,  and  it  may  'well  be  that  Bolivar’s  prophecy  will  eventually 
be  realized.  “That  magnificent  portion  of  America,”  he  continued, 
“situate  between  the  two  oceans,  will  be  in  due  time  the  emporium 
of  the  universe.  Its  canals  will  shorten  the  distance  which  separate 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  will  render  the  commercial  ties  which 
connect  Europe,  America,  and  Asia  closer  and  stronger.”  “How 
beautiful  it  would  be,”  he  added,  “if  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should 
come  to  be  to  us  'W’hat  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  to  the  Greeks!” 
This,  he  well  recognized  to  be,  if  at  all,  in  the  future,  hidden,  as  it 
were,  from  the  present  by  an  impenetrable  veil.  But  what  he  next 
ventured  to  predict  had  at  least  its  beginning  in  his  own  lifetime: 
“  May  God  grant  that  some  day  we  may  have  the  happiness  of  install¬ 
ing  there  an  august  congress  of  the  representatives  of  the  republics 
kingdoms,  and  empires,  to  discuss  and  study  the  high  interests  of  peace 
and  war  'wdth  the  nations  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world!  This 
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kind  of  cooperation  may  be  established  in  some  happy  jieriod  of  our 
regeneration.” 

In  his  circular  invitation  ‘  to  the  powers  to  meet  in  conference  at 
Panama,  Bolivar,  then  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  said: 

After  15  years  of  sacrifices  devoted  to  the  liberty  of  America  to  secure  a  system 
of  guaranties  that  in  peace  and  war  shall  be  the  shield  of  our  new  destiny,  it  is 
time  the  interests  and  relations  uniting  the  American  Republics,  formerly  Spanish 
colonies,  should  have  a  fundamental  basis  that  shall  perpetuate,  if  possible,  those 
Governments. 

The  “fundamental  basis”  and  the  “ uniformity •  of  principles” 
should  be  devised  in  conference,  and  longer  to  defer  the  meeting  of 
plenipotentiaries  appointed  for  this  purpose  “would  be  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  advantages  which  that  assembly  will  produce  from 
its  very  incipiency.” 

In  the  invitation  he  did  not  descend  into  particulars.  This  he 
reserved  for  his  instructions  to  the  Peruvian  delegates.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  general  statements,  with  which  he  concluded 
the  invitation: 

The  day  our  plenipotentiaries  make  the  e.xchanges  of  their  powers  will  stamp 
in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world  an  immortal  epoch. 

When,  after  a  hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search  for  the  origin  of  our 
public  law,  and  shall  remember  the  compacts  that  solidified  its  destiny,  they 
will  finger  with  respect  the  protocols  of  the  Isthmus.  In  them  they  will  find 
the  plan  of  the  first  alliances  that  shall  sketch  the  mark  of  our  relations  with 
the  universe.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  compared  with  that 
of  Panama? 

In  the  instructions  to  the  Peruvian  delegates  of  May  15,  1825,* 
Bolivar  stated  what  he  hoped  from  the  Congress.  In  the  sixth 
article  he  said:  “You  shall  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  great 
compact  of  union,  league,  and  perpetual  confederation  against  Spain, 
and  against  foreign  rule  of  whatever  character,  to  be  renewed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.”  In  the  eleventh  article  it  was  stated  that 
“treaties  of  friendship,  navigation,  and  commerce”  were  to  be 
negotiated  with  “  the  new  American  States  as  allies  and  confederates.” 
In  the  thirteenth,  the  United  States  of  America  make  their  first 
appearance,  for  in  it  the  great  congress  of  the  Isthmus  is  to  issue 
“such  an  energetic  and  efficient  declaration  as  that  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  message  to  Congress 
of  last  year  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  European  powers  of 
abandoning  all  ideas  of  further  colonization  on  this  continent,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  intervention  in  our  domestic  affairs.” 
This  is,  of  course,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  was  to  become  con¬ 
tinental  as  w'ell  as  North  American. 

'  International  American  Conference.  Reports  of  Committees  and  Discussions  Thereon.  Volume 
IV.  Historical  Appendix.  The  Congress  of  1826  at  Panama,  and  Subsequent  Movements  toward  a 
('onference  of  American  Nations  (1880),  p.  1S9. 

>  V’olume  IV,  Historical  Appendix,  pp.  168  el  »eq. 
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In  the  fourteenth  article  the  delegates  are  instructed  to  secure 
“by  common  consent  the  determination  or  settlement  of  disputed 
points  in  international  law,  especially  those  affecting  the  relations 
between  belligerents  and  neutral  nations.” 

Bolivar’s  fundamental  purpose  he  states  in  article  16  as  “a  close 
alliance  both  offensive  and  defensive”  of  the  new  American  States 
attending  the  congress.  And  in  the  sixteenth,  completed  in  the 
seventeenth  by  “the  adoption  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  a  well- 
combined  plan  of  hostilities  against  Spain,  so  as  to  compel  her  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  peace  and  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
American  Continent,”  the  independence  which  he  contemplated  was 
of  all,  and  not  of  any  one,  of  the  States  to  be  secured  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

The  new  States  were  to  possess  the  territories  which  they  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  and  when  their  independence  had  been 
recognized  and  their  frontiers  determined;  and  all  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  governments  of  the  States  were  to  be  supported  and  maintained 
by  the  members  of  the  Union. 

The  Liberator  confidently  contemplated  a  union  of  the  States,  and 
the  treaties  adopted  by  the  “great  Federal  Congress  of  the  ^Vmerican 
States,”  after  due  ratification  by  their  respective  Governments,  were 
to  “  be  promulgated  as  the  public  law  of  America,  and  made  obligatory 
on  all  the  States  which  were  parties  thereto.” 

We  of  the  northern  Republic  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  our  brethren  to  the  south  as  warmed  by  the  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  man  of  imagination  responds 
to  an  ideal  in  much  the  same  way  whether  he  live  and  have  his  being 
in  the  east,  in  the  west,  in  the  north,  or  the  south,  if  the  enthusiasm 
of  Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  capping  that  of  Simon  Bolivar,  be  considered. 

Under  date  of  March  5,  1826,’  President  Adams  sent  a  lengthy 
reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he 
explained  the  reasons  leading  him  to  accept  the  invitations  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  to  send  delegates  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  the  congress  at  Panama:  “My  first  and  greatest 
inducement  was  to  meet,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship, 
an  overture  made  in  that  spirit  by  three  sister  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere.”  After  comparing  the  situation  of  the  young  American 
States  to  the  original  States  of  North  America,  he  proceeded:  “The 
first  and  paramount  principle  upon  which  it  was  deemed  wise  and 
just  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  all  our  future  relations  with  them  was 
disinterestedness;  the  next  was  cordial  good  will  to  them;  the  third 
was  a  claim  of  fair  and  equal  reciprocity.”  And  he  thus  justified 
this  righteous  attitude  toward  them:  “In  the  intercourse  between 


•  Volume  IV,  Historical  Appendix,  pp.  34  et  stq. 
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nations  tcmjier  is  a  missionary,  porliaps,  more  powerful  than  talent. 
Xothinfi  was  ever  lost  by  kind  treatment.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  sullen  repulses  and  aspiring  pretensions.” 

While  President  Adams  thought  that  advantage  should  he  taken 
of  the  invitation  extended  to  the  I’^nited  States  to  meet  in  conferenee 
with  the  younger  Kepuhlies  of  the  south,  “It  may  be,”  he  continued, 
“  that  in  the  lapse  »)f  many  eenturies  no  other  opportunity  so  favorable 
will  be  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Divine  Providence  to  dispense  the 
jiromised  blessings  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  to  promote  the 
prevalence  in  future  ages  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,  as 
will  now  be  placed  in  their  power  by  participating  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  congress.”  Bolivar  could  not  have  spoken  with  greater  warmth 
than  this  son  of  New  England. 

The  congress  seemed  to  him  to  he  as  practicable  as  it  was  elevated 
and  noble.  “And  now,”  he  continued,  “at  this  propitious  moment, 
the  new  born  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  assembling  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  isthmus  between  its  two  continents,  to  settle  the 
principles  of  their  future  international  intercourse  with  other  nations 
and  with  us,  ask,  in  this  great  exigency,  for  our  advice  upon  those 
very  fundamental  maxims  which  we,  from  our  cradle,  at  first  pro¬ 
claimed  and  partially  succwded  to  introduce  into  the  code  of  national 
law.”  The  purpose  which  Bolivar  had  in  mind  and  did  not  a<lum- 
brate  could  not  have  been  more  aptly  phrased. 

President  Adams  would  have  preferred  a  definite  program  in 
advance  of  the  meeting,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  conference — 
that  is  to  say,  a  diplomatic  assembly,  with  no  nation  bound  but  by 
its  ratification  of  proposals  made  and  accepted  in  conference — he 
felt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  properly  take 
part  without  meticulous  details.  “It  has,  therefore  seemed  to  me 
unnecessary  to  insist  that  every  object  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 
should  be  specified  with  the  precision  of  a  judicial  sentence  or  enumer¬ 
ated  with  the  exactness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  itself  is  to  deliberate  upon  the  great  and 
common  interests  of  several  new  and  neighboring  nations.  If  the 
measure  is  new  and  without  precedent,  so  is  the  situation  of  the  parties 
to  it.” 

Answering  the  objections  which  might  be  made,  that  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address  prevented  participation  in  foreign  conferences. 
President  Adams  replied  that  Washington’s  advice  was  given  under 
conditions  existing  at  that  time;  but  since  the  address  American 
nations  had  come  into  being,  with  a  set  of  American  principles. 
“Europe  has  still  her  .set  of  primary  interests  with  which  we  have 
little  or  a  remote  relation.  .  .  .  But  we  were  then  the  only  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  of  this  hemisphere;  and  we  were  surrounded  by 
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European  colonies,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  we  had  no  more 
intercourse  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet.”  These 
conditions  had  entirely  changed  as  regards  then  unknown  regions  of 
the  American  continent.  “Those  colonies,”  he  added,  “have  now 
been  transformed  into  eight  independent  nations,  extending  to  our 
very  borders;  .  .  .  with  reference  to  whom  our  situation  is  neither 
detached  nor  distant;  whose  political  principles  and  systems  of 
government,  congenial  with  our  own,  must  and  will  have  an  action 
and  counteraction  upon  us  and  ours,  to  which  we  can  not  be  indifferent 
if  we  would.” 

President  Adams  had  had  a  long  experience  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
had  represented  his  country  when  he  was  in  the  twenties;  he  had 
served  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  to  James  Monroe,  when  that  great  President 
was  defining  not  only  the  attitude  of  the  Ignited  States  toward 
Europe,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  American  continent.  He  knew  that 
little  eoidd  be  done  at  any  one  time,  but  that  results  could  only  be 
had  by  making  a  beginning,  and  trusting  to  good  will  and  time.  He 
was  willing  to  believe  in  an  oak,  if  only  the  acorn  fell  on  fertile  soil. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  illusions,  ami  his  imagination  did  not 
ordinarily  run  away  with  his  judgment.  It  did  not  on  this  occasion. 
“That  the  congress  at  Panama  will  accomplish  all  or  even  any  of  the 
transcendent  benefits  to  the  human  race  which  warmed  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  its  first  proposer,  it  were,  perhaps,”  he  gravely  added, 
“indulging  too  sanguine  a  forecast  of  events  to  promise.  It  is,  in 
its  nature,  a  measure  speculative  and  experimental.  The  blessing 
of  Heaven  may  turn  it  to  the  account  of  human  improvement. 
Accidents  unforeseen  and  mischances  not  to  be  anticipated  may 
baffle  all  its  high  purposes  and  disappoint  its  fairest  expectations; 
but  the  design  is  great,  is  benevolent,  is  humane.” 

The  congress  at  Panama  did  not  satisfy  Bolivar,  ami  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  disappointment  to  President  Adams.  It  was  a  precedent, 
however,  of  future  conferences,  and  it  was  a  harbinger  of  better  days. 
It  may  well  be  permitted  to  a  citizen  of  the  northern  Republic  to  remark 
that  if  Bolivar’s  congress  supplied  the  precedent.  Secretary  Blaine, 
of  these  United  States  of  America,  created  the  successful  congress, 
through  the  meeting  of  the  First  Conference  of  the  AmericanRepublics 
in  the  eity  of  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1889.  “The  day  of  America 
has  arrived,”  as  Bolivar  proclaimed  in  his  prophetic  way,  “and  no 
human  power  can  stop  the  course  of  nature,  guided  by  the  hand  of 
Providence.” 


BOUVAR,  THE  PROPHET 


By  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell, 

Secretary  of  United  States  Section,  Inter- American  High  Commission 

ON  a  summer  day  in  the  year  1805,  a  man  of  mature  age 
accompanied  by  a  youth  scarcely  emerged  from  adolescence 
wandered  slowly  through  the  city  of  Rome,  that  city  so 
rich  in  ruins  and  tradition.  They  were  master  and  pupil, 
dreamers  both,  but  of  widely  differing  type.  One  wove  his  dreams 
of  the  silken  threads  of  illusion  and  fantasy,  the  other,  with  the  tough 
fiber  of  reality.  To  one,  Rome  sang  in  the  language  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  in  cadences  measured  and  sweet;  the  other,  Rome  ad¬ 
monished  in  the  austere  words  of  Cato — that  Rome  which  led  the 
multitudes  with  the  promises  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Rome  which  battled 
for  the  right  in  the  Plebeian  wars  and  died  for  liberty  in  the  plain  of 
Pharsalia.  Both  men  were  sons  of  America,  then  chained  and  oppressed. 
Their  steps  among  the  ruins,  guided  by  the  same  impulse,  turned 
toward  the  Sacred  Hill.  Thoughts  of  their  native  land  filled  their 
minds;  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone  had  well-nigh  broken  their 
hearts;  their  lips  in  the  same  breath  condemned  tyranny  and  raised 
a  hymn  to  liberty.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  of  the  two  rose  on  the 
wings  of  his  generous  imagination;  the  youth  brought  those  dreams 
to  earth  to  be  there  transformed  into  action.  Erect  upon  the 
summit  of  that  hill  consecrated  by  25  centuries  of  history,  he  swore 
never  to  rest  until  he  had  seen  the  independence  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth.  These  two  were  Sim6n  Rodriguez,  the  poet 
of  liberty,  and  Sim6n  Bolivar,  her  prophet,  knight  and  champion. 

* 

*  * 

Colombia  had  been  created.  Three  nations  had  burst  their  chains 
and  had  united  to  form  a  political  entity,  respectable  and  strong. 
Bolivar’s  glory  had  reached  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  genius 
of  man  can  aspire;  but  not  content  with  the  liberty  of  Colombia,  the 
chieftain  wanted  to  break  the  chains  which  bound  the  “  Children  of 
the  Sun.”*  To  the  misfortunes  and  disappointments  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  which  in  Peru  had  been  many  and  bitter,  there 
was  added  an  obscure  and  insidious  physical  ailment.  His  weak 
frame  was  consumed  with  fev^r  in  Pativilca  and  when,  filled  with 
discouragement,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  his  only  desire  would 
be  for  rest  and  relief  from  the  ills  he  suffered,  he  was  asked  what 

■  Th«  indigenes  ol  Bolivia. 
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he  intended  to  do,  the  answer  of  that  unbreakable  spirit  was; 
“  Triumph!  ”  and  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Junin  and  Ayacucho. 

The  10th  of  December,  1S30,  finds  the  Genius  of  America,  wounded 
unto  death,  at  a  farm  not  far  from  the  sea.  His  last  efforts  were 
concentrated  in  a  proclamation  recommending  the  Colombians  to 
unite,  to  the  end  that  the>  might  be  freed  from  anarchy.  His  last 
words  were:  “If  my  death  will  contribute  to  the  cessation  of  party 
strife,  I  shall  go  down,  gladly,  to  the  grave.”  But  party  strife  did 
not  cease,  and  anarchy  has  more  than  once  torn  asunder  the  daughters 
of  the  Liberator. 

Such  was  the  youthful  prophet,  whose  illusions  were  as  wings  and 
whose  propositions  were  as  straightforward  as  an  arrow  in  its  flight. 
Such  was  the  prophet-man,  the  father  of  the  independence  of  three 
peoples,  and  the  master  of  his  own  being.  Such  was  the  prophet- 
genius,  who  passed  from  death  to  immortality,  thence  to  con¬ 
template  the  realization  of  his  ]>redictions  and  to  find  himself  rever¬ 
enced  as  the  tutelary  hero  of  America  and  the  sjmbol  of  liberty. 

Bolivar  was  a  seer.  No  one  in  America  has  ever  deserved  the  name 
of  genius  as  did  the  Liberator.  After  his  first  victorious  campaign, 
he  foresees  the  future  struggles  and  glimpses  the  bitterness  of  disaster. 
He  restrains  the  enthusiasm  of  his  comrades  in  arms  and  admonishes 
them  to  be  ready  for  still  greater  and  more  arduous  efforts.  Con¬ 
versely,  when  everything  appeared  disheartening,  when  not  a  man  or 
a  mouthful  of  food  was  available,  he  rises  above  misfortune,  as  on  a 
pedestal,  and  flings  to  the  winds  the  prophecy  of  victory,  an  auda¬ 
cious  challenge,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  ill  fortune. 

Of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  cause  he  had  never  a  doubt.  His 
speeches,  his  letters,  his  manifestos  all  reveal  his  assurance  of  victory. 
And  this  assurance  fills  him  with  unflagging  courage,  a  courage  which 
at  times  seemed  to  be  at  odds  with  the  prudent  caution  of  the  general. 
When  in  exile,  he  suddenly  abandons  it  to  set  out  practically  alone 
and  without  resources  in  a  challenge  with  death,  with  no  thought  of 
defeat,  because  to  him  defeat  was  impossible.  He  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  winning  the  Plains,  and  he  forthwith  binds  to  his  will  the 
restless  will  of  P4ez.  Realizing  his  need  of  outside  help  with  its 
greater  skill  and  better  perfected  organization  than  the  forces  at  hand, 
he  forms  of  the  British  volunteers  a  soldierly  corps  for  liberty.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  carry  the  campaign  beyond  the  “pdramos,”  to 
scale  the  Andes  and  dim  the  luster  of  the  achievements  of  a  Hannibal 
and  a  Napoleon,  and  forthwith  he  leads  his  doughty  plainsmen 
through  rivers  in  flood,  over  bottomless  morasses,  up  dizzy  heights 
whose  rarefied  air  and  freezing  cold  take  heavy  toll  of  his  thinning 
ranks,  to  finally  descend  and  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  enemy, 
an  enemy  vanquished  by  fear  in  advance  of  the  attack. 
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Aiul  after  B()yaea  eaine  (’arabobo  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  F 
mountains  of  the  south,  to  be  followed  by  the  campaign  in  Peru;  ! 
then,  Junin,  with  the  elation  of  triumph  and  the  bitterness  of  ingrati¬ 
tude;  the  pang  of  friends  who  betray  and  friends  who  succumb,  ' 
of  the  stoning  multitudes  who  but  yesterday  acclaimed  him.  But 
above  the  treason  and  discord,  above  the  ruins  of  the  edifice  raised 
at  the  cost  of  such  incretlible  effort,  sacrifice,  ami  love;  above  the  | 
physical  frame  which  weakens  and  succumbs;  above  all  this,  his  i 
genius  speaks  in  words  which  foretell  what  America  must  still  suffer. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  BOLIVAR,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA 

In  thi."!  oolnninl  residence,  Simon  Bolivar  was  born  July  24,  1783.  In  recent  years  the  house,  faithfully 
resU>re<l  and  decorated,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  as  a  national  shrine 

and  in  promises  of  a  future  in  which  the  w'elcoming  hand  will  not 
conceal  a  dagger,  a  future  in  which  the  hearts  of  the  peoples,  moved 
by  a  deep  sense  of  brotherhood,  will  beat  in  unison. 

It  is  necessary  to  see  what  the  seer  wrote  at  a  time  when,  e.xiled  in  ^ 
Jamaica,  a  threnody  rather  than  a  prophecy  might  be  expected.  In  j 
an  immortal  letter  he  shows  that  his  predictions  are  not  the  fruit  | 
of  febrile  inspiration,  but  of  ripe  judgment  and  conscientious  consider-  j 
ation  of  all  those  elements  which,  in  the  mysterious  alembic  of  the  ! 
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peoples,  were  being  transformed  into  a  group  of  nations.  From  the 
past  and  the  present  of  these  nations  Bolivar  constructed  their  future, 
which  he  saw  with  a  marvelous  clarity  of  vision. 

On  September  6,  1815,  he  writes; 

If  it  is  justice  which  decides  the  lot  of  man,  success  will  crown  our  efforts,  be¬ 
cause  the  destiny  of  America  has  been  irrevocably  fixed;  the  bond  which  united 
her  to  Spain  has  been  severed.  Its  onlj’  strength  was  opinion:  a  state  of  mind, 
by  which  the  parts  of  that  immense  monarchy  w’ere  closely  bound  together. 
What  formerly  joined,  now  divides  them.  Greater  is  the  hatred  inspired  in  us 
by  the  Peninsula  than  the  sea  which  separates  us  from  it.  Less  difficult  is  it 
to  unite  the  two  continents  than  to  reconcile  the  spirits  of  the  two  countries. 
The  habit  of  ol)edience;  a  community  of  interests,  of  enlightenment,  of  religion; 
a  mutual  good  will;  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  cradle  and  glory  of  our  forebears; 
in  fine,  everything  which  made  up  our  inspiration  came  to  us  from  Spain.  From 
this  sprang  a  feeling  of  loyalty  well-nigh  eternal,  even  when  this  sympathy,  this 
forced  attachment  induced  by  the  dominating  rule,  had  been  weakened  by  the 
misconduct  of  our  overlords.  .\t  the  present  time  the  opposite  is  true — death, 
dishonor,  everything  evil  threatens  us  and  is  feared  by  us;  we  suffer  everything 
from  that  unnatural  stepmother.  The  veil  has  been  rent  asunder;  we  have  seen 
the  light,  but  our  return  to  utter  darkness  is  sought;  the  chains  have  been  broken, 
we  have  been  free,  and  our  enemies  attempt  to  again  enslave  us.  Hence  America 
is  struggling  desperately,  and  seldom  it  is  that  desperation  has  not  brought  victory 
in  its  wake. 

Because  success  has  l)een  partial  and  variable  we  must  not  distrust  fortune. 
In  some  places  the  independents  triumph,  while  in  others  tyrants  obtain  the 
advantage.  And  what  is  the  final  result?  Is  not  the  entire  New  World  aroused 
and  armed  for  its  defense?  Let  us  look  about,  and  we  shall  observe  a  simulta¬ 
neous  struggle  going  on  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  hemisphere.  .  .  , 

After  analyzing  the  situation  in  the  different  regions  of  America 
which  W’ere  struggling  to  emancipate  themselves  from  Spain,  and  after 
describing  fully  the  resources  in  men  and  material  of  this  continent, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  ideal  institutions,  as,  also,  those  actually 
possible,  given  the  degree  of  progress  achieved  by  the  peoples  w’ho 
W’ere  eventually  to  be  freed.  As  w’ill  be  seen,  Bolivar,  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  statesmen  and  military  knight,  did  not  labor  under  many 
illusions : 

The  Amcrican.s,  without  previous  preparation  or  knowledge  and,  what  Ls  more 
deplorable,  without  experience  in  public  affairs,  have  suddenly  risen  to  assume 
before  the  world  the  eminent  dignity  of  legislators,  magistrates,  administrators 
of  the  public  treasury,  diplomats,  generals  and  all  the  supreme  and  subordinate 
authorities  which  form  the  hierarchy  of  an  organized  state.  .  .  . 

Events  in  the  mainland  have  proved  that  perfectly  representative  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  adequate  to  our  character,  habits,  and  present  state  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  In  Caracas  party  spirit  originated  in  societies,  assemblies,  and  popular 
elections;  and  these  parties  returned  us  to  slavery.  And  just  as  Venezuela  has 
been  the  American  Republic  which  has  advanced  farthest  in  its  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  Venezuela  has  likewise  been  the  clearest  example  of  the  inefficacy  of 
Federal  democracy  for  our  nascent  States.  In  New’  Granada,  the  excess  of 
executive  power  in  the  provincial  governments  and  the  lack  of  centralization 
in  general  have  reduced  that  l^autiful  country  to  its  condition  of  to-day.  For 
this  reason  its  enfeebled  enemies  have  matiaged  to  subsist  against  all  probabilities. 
Until  our  compatriots  acquire  the  talent  and  the  political  virtues  which  distin- 
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guish  our  brothers  of  the  north,  I  greatly  fear  that  entirely  popular  institutions, 
far  from  helping  us,  will  be  our  ruin. 

The  American  States  need  the  care  of  paternal  governments  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  injuries  inflicted  by  despotism  and  war.  For  example,  the  principal  country 
might  be  Mexico,  which  is  the  only  one  capable,  by  reason  of  intrinsic  power, 
without  which  a  strong,  central  country  can  not  exist.  If  we  suppose  that  it  should 
be  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  is  central  to  the  most  distant  points  in  this  va.st 
continent;  would  not  these  continue  to  languish  in  their  present  weakness  and 
disorder  even  .  .  .?  For  a  single  government  to  impart  life  and  courage,  to  bring 
into  action  all  the  springs  of  public  prosperity,  to  correct,  educate,  and  perfect 
the  New  World,  it  would  need  to  be  endowed  with  the  powers  of  a  god  and  at  the 
very  least  possess  the  enlightenment  and  virtue  of  all  mankind. 

As  soon  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  is  firmly  laid,  he  enters  boldly 
into  the  field  of  prophecy.  Let  us  see  to  what  degree  he  was  in  error, 
and  to  what  degree  he  was  a  true  prophet; 

I  am  going  to  put  to  the  venture  the  result  of  my  cavilings  as  to  the  future  of 
America:  not  its  ideal  future,  but  that  mo.st  easily  attainable. 

By  virtue  of  the  location,  wealth,  population,  and  character  of  the  Mexicans, 
I  imagine  that  they  will  first  try  to  establish  a  repre.sentative  republic,  in  which 
the  executive  branch  will  have  wide  powers,  vested  in  one  person  who,  if  he 
fulfills  his  duty  with  ability  and  justice,  would  almost  certainly  hold  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  life.  .  .  . 

The  States  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Guatemala  will  form  an  associa¬ 
tion.  This  magnificent  section,  l)etween  two  great  oceans,  may  become  in 
time  the  emporium  of  the  world.  Its  canals  will  reduce  world  distances;  they  will 
draw  more  closely  the  commercial  relations  lietween  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  will  bring  to  this  rich  region  tribute  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  glol)e. 
It  may  be  that  there,  only,  the  capital  of  the  world  may  some  day  be  fixed,  just  as 
Constantine  attempted  to  make  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  ancient  hemi¬ 
sphere! 

New  Granada  will  unite  with  Venezuela  if  they  manage  to  agree  on  forming 
a  central  gov'ernment.  .  .  .  This  nation  will  be  called  Colombia  as  a  tribute  of 
justice  and  gratitude  to  the  creator  of  our  hemisphere.  Its  government  might 
follow  the  English,  with  the  difference  that  instead  of  a  king  it  would  have  an 
elected  executive  to  hold  office,  at  most,  for  life,  but  never  hereditary  (if  a  re¬ 
public  is  desired),  an  hereditary  legislative  chamber  or  senate  which  in  time  of 
political  stress  would  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  populace  and  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  government,  and  a  legislative  body,  freely  elected,  and  no  more  restricted 
than  the  lower  Chamber  of  England.  This  Constitution  would  partake  of  every 
form,  but  not,  I  hope,  of  every  vice.  Since  I  am  referring  to  my  country,  I 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  wish  for  it  everything  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  test.  It  is  very  possible  that  New  Granada  may  not  agree  to  the  recognition 
of  a  central  government,  because  it  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  federation,  and 
will  proceed  to  form  a  state  by  itself  which,  if  it  survives,  may  become  very 
happy  because  of  its  great  resources  of  every  kind. 

VVe  know  but  little  of  the  opinions  which  prevail  in  Buenos  Aires,  Chile,  and 
Peru.  Judging  by  what  is  reflected  and  by  appearances,  Buenos  Aires  will 
have  a  central  government  in  which,  because  of  internal  division  and  external 
war,  the  military  will  te  foremost.  This  constitution  will  nece.ssarily  degenerate 
into  an  oligarchy  or  a  monocracy,  with  more  or  less  restriction,  and  whose 
denomination  no  one  can  divine. 

Chile  is  destined  by  the  character  of  its  location,  by  the  unspoiled  customs  of 
its  virtuoiis  inhabitants,  by  the  example  of  its  neighbors,  the  untamed  republicans 
of  Arauco,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  just  and  wholesome  laws  of  a  republic. 
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If  any  American  country  survives,  permanently,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be 
Chile.  The  spirit  of  liberty  there  has  never  been  extinguished,  the  vices  of 
Eurojje  and  of  Asia  will  never  reach  them  or  will  reach  them  too  late  to  corrupt 
the  customs  in  that  remote  corner  of  the  world.  Its  territory  is  limited;  it  will 
always  be  beyond  the  infectious  contact  of  the  rest  of  mankind;  it  will  not  change 
its  laws,  usage,  or  practice;  it  will  preserve  its  uniformity  in  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  opinions;  in  a  word,  Chile  can  be  free. 

Peru,  on  the  contrary,  embodies  two  elements  hostile  to  any  just  and  liberal 
regime — gold  and  slaves.  The  first  corrupts  everything;  the  second  corrupts 
itself.  The  soul  of  a  slave  is  seldom  capable  of  appreciating  sound  liberty.  It 
rages  in  time  of  tumult  or  humiliates  itself  in  chains.  Although  this  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  whole  of  America,  I  believe  that  it  applies  with  more  justice  to 
Lima,  because  of  the  ideas  it  has  expressed  and  because  of  its  cooperation  with 
its  rulers  against  its  own  brethren,  the  illustrious  sons  of  Quito,  Chile,  and  Buenos 
Aires.  It  is  recorded  that  those  who  aspire  to  liberty  will  at  the  very  least  make 
an  attempt  to  attain  it.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rich  in  Lima  will  not 
tolerate  democracy,  nor  the  slaves  and  freedmen,  aristocracy;  the  first  named 
would  prefer  a  single  tyrant  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  masses  and, 
also,  to  establish  an  order  which  would  at  least  be  peaceful.  Peru  will  have 
done  much,  if  it  manages  to  recover  its  independence. 

From  all  the  foregoing  we  may  deduce  these  consequences:  The  American 
provinces  are  fighting  for  their  emancipation;  they  will,  ultimately,  be  suc¬ 
cessful;  some  will  constitute  themselves  regularly  into  either  federal  or  central 
republics;  almost  inevitably  monarchies  will  Ije  founded  in  the  larger  sections, 
and  some  will  be  so  unhappy  as  to  devour  their  own  constituent  elements  either 
in  the  actual  or  in  future  revolutions,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  consolidate  a  great 
monarchy:  a  great  republic — impossible.  .  .  . 

How  beautiful  it  would  be  if  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should  become  for  us 
what  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  for  the  Greeks!  Would  to  God  that  we  may 
have  the  fortune  some  day  of  holding  there  some  august  congress  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  republics,  kingdoms  and  empires  of  America,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  high  interests  of  peace  and  of  war  not  only  between  the  American 
nations,  but  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

In  this  immortal  document  one  does  not  know  wliicli  to  admire 
most:  the  clarity  and  correctness  of  analysis  of  existing  conditions, 
the  moral  courage  necessary  to  speak  truths  which  even  to-day  can 
be  spoken  only  by  very  serene  spirits,  or  the  amazing  perspicacity 
with  which  Bolivar  reveals  what  to  others  is  hidden  behind  the  veil 
of  the  future. 

The  analysis  in  the  first  place  imparted  to  others  the  assurance  of 
triumph  which  Bolivar  himself  had  never  lacked.  Spain  could 
prolong  the  struggle  more  or  less;  but  to  the  constancy  of  the  insur¬ 
rectionists,  to  the  immensity  of  the  territory  in  which  the  great 
drama  of  the  struggle  for  independence  was  represented,  serious  in¬ 
ternal  difliculties  had  to  be  added,  so  that  a  definite  triumph  was 
forever  impossible.  For  Spain  the  only  thing  left  was  to  withdraw 
from  America  with  the  best  grace  possible  under  the  circumstances; 
and  it  should  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  stains 
which  here  and  there  mar  the  conduct  of  a  few  of  her  generals — as  to 
which  the  insurrectionists  were  in  no  position  to  cast  the  first  stone — 
if  Spain  chose  the  wrong  road  when  she  refused  to  follow  that  of 
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honorable  treaties  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  her  grateful  colonies,  her  soldiers,  then,  as  ever,  needed  not  to 
choose  their  path,  for  they  saw  before  them  only  that  of  military 
honor  which  led  to  the  supreme  sacrifice.  And  the  heroism  of 
Uodil,  then,  and  the  immortal  gesture  of  Vara,  later,  are  links  like 
those  which  down  the  ages  have  hound  the  past  glories  of  Spain  to 
those  of  the  present,  they  are  the  source  of  the  glory  reserved  by  the 
future  for  that  nation  which,  in  overcoming  the  sons  of  this  continent 
through  Cortes,  through  Alvarado,  through  Pizarro,  through  Alma- 
gro  and  Valdivia,  acejuired  the  right  of  being  overcome  by  Bolivar, 
by  Sucre,  and  by  San  Martin.  In  the  struggle,  victory  alternated 
with  defeat;  but  not  so  honor,  which  was  one  and  immutable,  alike 
for  victor  and  vanquished. 

After  this  analysis  came  the  dissection,  as  serene  as  science  and  as 
cold  as  the  surgeon’s  scalpel,  of  the  political  character  of  the  warring 
groups,  in  order  to  prove  their  lack  of  preparation  for  certain  demo¬ 
cratic  practices.  His  cverj'  word  exposes  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
wish  to  model  peoples  in  accordance  with  theories,  forgetting  that 
institutions  are  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  the  peoples  themselves. 
If  the  Hispanic  nations  had  drunk  inspiration  from  Bolivar’s  words, 
they  would  have  abandoned  systems  of  government,  ideally  perfect, 
perhaps,  and  contented  themselves  with  governments  based  on  reali¬ 
ties,  thus  avoiding  a  century  of  disastrous  oscillation  between  revolu¬ 
tions  and  dictatorships.  The  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
wrought  more  ill  in  America  than  the  tyranny  of  her  political  chiefs. 
Bolivar  foresaw  a  long  century  of  misery  and  tears  for  the  peoples 
who  plunged  into  liberty  before  being  prepared  for  it,  and  his  words 
constitute  a  wdse  w'arning  and  a  severe  admonishment. 

The  prophet  rises  to  higher  flights  than  either  the  philosopher  or 
statesman;  there  passes  before  his  eyes  a  vision  of  the  peoples  soon 
to  be  realized.  He  sees  them  as  they  should  be;  and  the  discrep¬ 
ancies  between  the  vision  and  the  facts  which  he  thinks  he  perceives 
are  due  either  to  changing  circumstances  or  they  are  promises  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  future. 

Mexico  is  in  the  foreground.  Iturhide’s  empire  is  divined  as,  also, 
the  struggles  based  upon  the  amount  of  liberty  that  should  be  given  to 
the  people,  and  the  dictatorships  which  create  material  progress. 
The  ideal  of  the  Central  American  Republic  emerges,  an  ideal  which 
still  lives  and  will  continue  to  live  until  it  becomes  a  glorious  realitv. 
The  union  and  subsetiuent  separation  of  New  Granada  and  Vene¬ 
zuela;  the  first  disturbances  wdiich  rent  asunder  the  Valley  of  the 
Plata;  the  stability  which  has  distinguished  the  political  life  of  Chile; 
the  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  Peru  because  of  her  mineral 
riches  and  the  profound  impression  made  upon  her  by  Spanish  domina¬ 
tion;  the  entire  life  of  America  unrolled  before  the  eyes  of  the  Liberator, 
W’ho  ends  with  the  beautiful  thought  of  the  Congress  of  Panama. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  BOLtVAK  IN  TUE  PANTUEON,  CARACAS.  VENEZUELA 

The  ashes  of  the  Liberator  rest  in  the  base  of  this  marble  monument  in  the  National  Pantheon  in  the  Ven> 

esuelan  capital 
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And  in  liis  short  span  of  life,  which  was  long  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  combatant,  his  every  act,  his  every  word  are  informed  with  a 
species  of  divine  fire,  a  magic  force  which  draws  the  multitudes, 
which  binds  wills,  coordinates  propositions  and  makes  real  that 
which  is  bom  in  the  imagination.  This  fire  is  revealed  in  his  speeches 
and  proclamations,  and  the  peoplas  who  spring  into  being  as  he  passes 
proclaim  that  fire.  And  at  the  end  of  liis  career  of  glory,  at  the 
point  which  marked  the  beginning  of  his  martyrdom,  he  gave  concrete 
form  to  his  political  thought  in  the  Constitution  of  Bolivia,  a  document 
which  embodies  the  wonderful  cycle  opened  by  the  Jamaica  letter. 

America  is  about  to  commemorate  the  Congress  of  Panama,  in 
which  Bolivar  gave  life  not  merely  to  a  concrete  thought  but  rather 
to  an  ideal  which  is  each  day  seen  more  clearly  and  nearer  its  realiza¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  formation  of  countries  great  in 
territorial  extension,  for  such,  the  Liberator  emphatically  condemned. 
It  does  not  treat  either  of  absorption  or  conquest,  not  even  of  con¬ 
tracting  those  agreements  which  subject  a  nation  to  the  caprices 
or  folly  of  a  foreign  power.  It  does  deal,  seated  round  the  fraternal 
table,  with  the  consideration  of  our  common  problems.  There  is 
no  anguish,  no  misery,  no  progress,  no  happiness  experienced  by 
one  of  the  American  peoples  which  are  not  the  common  lot  of  all. 
It  is  to  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  we  ov  e  the  Pan  American 
idea,  the  first  tangible  manifestation  of  which  was  in  that  Congress 
and  which  continues  to  live  with  an  ever  increasing  vigor  and  in¬ 
tensity  because  it  satisfies  a  deeply  seated  need  of  the  American 
peoples  who,  recognizing  their  unity  in  a  community  of  origin,  can 
not  conceive  themselves  as  separated  by  a  diversity  of  destiny. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  labor  of  union  and  cordiality ; 
but  a  long  stretch  of  untrodden  road  still  lies  before  us.  We  must 
continue  to  advance  with  confidence  and  faith,  the  faith  of  the 
Liberator  who  considered  obstacles  only  to  overcome  them,  and 
created  ideals  only  to  achieve  them. 


sim6n  boUvar 

Medallion  by  David  O’Angers 


THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA 

The  seat  of  the  Pan  American  Conttress,  June  18-25,  1926,  convoked  by  the  Government  of  Panama  in  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  Congress  of 

Bolivar 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  BOLI¬ 
VAR  IN  PANAMA,  JUNE, 
••  •  ••  •  ••  • 


By  Br.  Alfonso  Hobleik), 

Member  of  the  \ulional  Academy  of  History  of  Colombia 

IT  WAS  a  (lay  of  rejoicing  for  Bolivar  when,  on  June  22,  1826,  after 
long  and  painful  preparation,  the  Congress  of  Plenipotentiaries 
finally  assembled  in  Panama,  there  to  lay  the  basis  of  American 
Confederation.  This  realization  of  what  had  been  the  dream  of 
his  life  was  the  one  ray  of  light  in  the  sombre  horizon  which  lay  before 
him.  Although  his  idea  was  but  half  understood  and  not  seconded 
by  all  the  Governments,  full  well  the  Liberator  knew  the  significance 
of  that  action  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  American  continent. 
The  great  assembly  convened  in  the  place  Bolivar  had  designated, 
namely,  the  Isthmus,  the  gc'ographical  situation  of  which  he  qualified 
in  epic  phrases  of  ardent  admiration.  There  were  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Central  America;  there  were  Pedro 
Gual  and  Pedro  Briceno  Mendez,  Manuel  Lorenzo  Vidaurre  y  Manuel 
Perez  de  Tudela,  Jos4  de  Michelena  and  Jos6  Dominguez,  Antonio 
Larrazfthal  and  Pedro  Molina.  With  them,  hut  simply  as  observers 
and  advisors,  were  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  English  representative  and 
Colonel  Vanvier,  the  envoy  of  Holland. 

One  may  imagine  the  great  respect,  the  profound  emotion,  of 
those  who  attended  the  first  session  of  the  congress,  when  on  the 
stroke  of  1 1  at  the  beginning  of  work,  Seftor  Vidaurre  rose  to  break 
the  silence  of  that  august  chamber  with  an  oration  full  of  majesty, 
solemn  as  was  the  moment,  and  proliferous  as  is  the  Andine  forest. 

“To-day,”  he  said,  “the  great  American  Congress  which  is  to  be 
a  council  in  time  of  conflict,  a  faithful  interpreter  of  treaties,  a  medi¬ 
ator  in  internal  (quarrels,  the  entity  encharged  with  the  formation  of 
our  new  international  law,  is  invested  with  all  the  attributes  necessary 
for  the  fulfil  ment  of  the  great,  noble  and  unique  objective  for  which 
it  w'as  convoked.  All  the  precious  material  has  been  accumulated 
beforehand.  An  entire  world  will  gaze  upon  our  work  and  will 
examine  with  detention  our  labor.  From  the  ranking  sovereign  to 
the  most  remote  inhabitant  of  the  antarctic  region  none  will  be  found 
indifferent  to  the  task  which  lies  before  us.  This  may  he,  perhaps, 
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the  last  attempt  which  will  be  made  to  discover  whether  man  may 
be  happy.  Comrades,  the  field  of  glory  won  by  Bolivar,  San  Martin , 
O  ’Higgins,  Guadaloupe,  and  many  other  heroes  surpassing  Hercules 
and  Theseus  awaits  us.  Our  names  will  either  be  written  in  terms  of 
immortal  praise,  or  held  in  eternal  opprobrium.  Let  us  lift  ourselves 
above  the  thousand  million  of  the  world’s  inhabitants  until  we  are 
spiritualized  by  a  noble  pride,  until  we  resemble  God  himself  that 
day  he  gave  the  Universe  its  first  laws.” 

For  Bolivar  there  was  nothing  but  America.  When  he  won  a 
victory  in  one  country,  he  wished  the  benefits  thereof  to  be  shared 
by  all  the  remainder.  After  the  battle  of  Araure,  in  1813,  he  told 
his  victorious  Venezuelan  soldiers  in  the  ardent  words  which  mark 
all  his  proclamations  that  their  battlefield  was  any  point  in  America 
under  Spanish  domination.  Later,  infirm  and  an  exile  in  Jamaica, 
he  cherished  the  dream  of  seeing  the  New  World  “one  single  nation, 
with  but  a  single  link  binding  them  together  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole.  Since  they  are  one  in  origin,  one  in  speech,  one  in  manners 
and  customs,  and  one  in  religion,  they  should  therefore  be  one  in  a 
Government  which  would  federate  the  different  States  to  be  formed.” 
Tliree  years  later  he  talked  with  Don  Martin  PuejTredon,  Director 
of  the  Government  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  his  ardent  desire  of  establish¬ 
ing  “an  American  pact  which,  forming  one  political  unity  of  our 
Republics,  would  present  America  to  the  world  in  an  aspect  of  ma¬ 
jestic  grandeur  unequalled  among  the  ancient  nations.”  And  as 
the  crystallization  of  all  these  aspirations,  came  his  famous  circular 
of  December  7,  1824,  addressed  to  the  Governments  of  the  Republics 
of  America,  inviting  them  to  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  American  Federation.  The  efforts  of 
Bolivar  in  this  great  undertaking  were  such  that  this  precious  docu¬ 
ment  was  written,  or  was  at  least  dated,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Lima,  when  the  population,  dismayed  by  the  triumph,  in  Bellavista, 
of  the  Spanish  Chief  Rodil,  pressed  upon  the  Liberator,  and  all 
was  tumult  and  confusion  in  the  Peruvian  capital. 

In  this  eloquent  circular  Bolivar  sets  forth  the  ground  already 
gained  by  his  noble  and  generous  idea;  he  speaks  of  the  important 
mission  fulfilled  by  Don  Joaquin  Mosquera  before  the  Governments 
of  Peru,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Mres;  and  that  of  Don  Miguel  Santamarla 
before  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  both  mis¬ 
sions  being  heralds  of  the  long-dreamed-of  political  federation;  he 
assures  his  followers  with  the  most  profound  conviction  and  the 
clairvoyance  of  genius  that  in  the  protocols  of  the  Isthmus  investi¬ 
gators  a  hundred  centuries,  later,  would  find  the  root  and  origin  of 
our  public  law.  These  lines  breathe  of  genuine  inspiration,  \^Titten, 
as  they  were,  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  when  everybody  believed 
that  the  work  of  the  Liberator  was  completed,  ignoring  what  was 
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patent  to  Bolivar  himself,  namely,  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose 
the  Holy  Alliance  by  a  league  of  American  nations,  a  league  in  which 
the  defense  of  one  was  the  defense  of  all,  a  league  powerful  enough 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

But  the  genius  of  Bolivar  was  unfortimately  in  advance  of  his 
time;  peaks  in  which  the  wings  of  this  “white  thought”  might  have 
rested  were  entirely  lacking.  The  desire  for  union  existed  in  him 
alone;  and  that  union  was  the  gleam  of  his  sword,  the  fame  of  his 
glory.  The  moment  was  not  an  opportune  one  for  the  use  of  such 
exalted  language,  in  dealing  with  nations  entirely  disrupted  by  long 
continued  conflict  and  war  which  afforded  the  free  interplay  of 
narrow  regionalism,  the  personal  ambitions  of  military  chiefs  and 


THE  “SALA  CAPITULAR”  IN  PANAMA 
The  scene  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  convoked  by  Bolivar  in  1826 

politics  of  a  far  from  high  order.  Because  of  the  fear  of  Colombia’s 
predominance,  Ai^entina  withheld  her  concurrence,  on  a  point  of 
legality.  Chile  also  abstained.  No  one  but  Bolivar,  to  whom  every¬ 
thing  was  possible,  could  have  overcome  this  general  indifference 
toward  the  idea  of  the  Panama  Congress. 

The  illustrious  assembly  did  not  equal  the  hopes  which  the  Libera¬ 
tor  had  reposed  in  it.  It  was  as  he  said  himself,  later,  “  like  the  mad 
Greek  wdi:),  from  a  rock,  attempted  to  direct  the  course  of  the  ships 
navigating  in  that  region.”  But  even  so  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  four  Republics  represented  therein  signed,  on  July  15,  the  treaty 
of  “Union,  Liga  y  Confederacibn,”  which  established  the  General 
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Assembly  of  PlonipottMitiaries  as  the  supreme  tribunal  in  international 
disputes.  The  international  doctrine  which  is  outlined  in  that 
document,  with  respect  to  arbitration,  obligatory  intermediation,  and 
jurisdictional  possession,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  research  work¬ 
ers.  On  the  ])asis  alone  of  its  labors  of  mutual  organization,  on  land 
and  sea,  for  the  contingency  of  armed  invasion,  the  Congress  of 
Panama  is  amply  justified,  as  it  is,  also,  in  the  humane  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  corresponding  article  in  which  slavery  is  energetically 
condemned  and  in  which  those  who  engage  in  this  nefarious  traffic 
are  qualified  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  common  piracy. 

A  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  but  the  instructions  carried  by  Don 
doaqufn  Mosquera  to  Lima  in  1821,  on  his  mission  of  propaganda  in 
behalf  of  the  “  Amphyctionie  I^eague,”  might  still  be,  and  should  still 
be,  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Pan  American  work  in  which  we  are 
all  so  devotedly  engaged.  These  jirophetic  words  seem  to  have  been 
written  for  us  of  to-day: 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  our  confederation  be  a  confederation  of  sister 
nations,  separated  by  the  course  of  human  events,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereignty,  a  confederation  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the 
aggression  of  foreign  powers.  You  must  constantly  empha:jize  the  actual  need 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  an  .Amphyetionic  Ck)uncil  or  an  Assembly  of  Pleni- 
imtentiaries  which  will  foster  the  interests  common  to  all  the  American  nations, 
which  will  settle  the  disagreements  which  ma}'  arise  in  the  future  between  peoples 
which  have  the  .same  manners  and  customs  and  which,  for  lack  of  such  a  noble 
institution,  might  perhaps  engage  in  the  lamentable  wars  which  have  desolated 
other  less  fortunate  regions  of  the  world. 

The  tragic  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  as  also  the  great  respect 
with  which  public  treaties  are  regarded,  induce  the  belief  that  before 
very  long  our  league  of  nations  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
may  be  that  this  present  Congress  of  Panama  is  destined  to  revivify 
this  great  idea,  the  sublime  expectation  of  Bolivar.  In  any  case,  the 
words  recorded  constitute  an  orientation,  a  point  of  departure, 
for  Pan  American  thinkers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  Hispano- 
Americanism  and  Pan  Americanism  are  opposed  to  each  other;  rather 
do  they  harmonize  and  complement  each  other.  The  union  of  the 
American  peoples  can  not  achieve  sound  progress  until  there  exists 
among  them  a  closer  approximation  and  a  better  understanding. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tendency,  to-day  so  much  better  defined,will 
be  definitely  sealed  in  the  glorious  commemoration  of  June  by  a 
closer  and  more  enduring  friendship  of  the  American  nations. 

In  the  spiritual  realm,  as  in  the  physical,  nothing  is  lost.  Great 
ideas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  palm  trees,  are  fertilized  from  afar.  One 
man’s  efforts,  to-day  unnoticed  and  inadequate,  will  sooner  or  later 
be  utilized  and  vitalized  by  another;  from  the  soldier  who  falls 
to-day,  the  soldier  of  to-morrow  will  draw  strength  to  continue  his 
work.  Bolivar  was  a  great  sower  of  seed.  For  10  years  he  labored  in 
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preparing  the  ground  for  his  confederation — 10  long  years  because 
the  soil  was  hard  and  sterile.  His  luminous  spirit  and  clear  vision 
took  no  account  of  those  who  advised  him  to  make  better  use  of  the 
seed  in  his  hands.  And  soon  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed  the  furrow 
he  had  plowed  was  lost  to  sight  and  forgotten.  And  the  years 
passed,  almost  a  century  of  them,  and,  another  sower  appeared, 
another  luminous  figure,  who  noted  among  the  weeds  something 
strange  and  new — flowers  of  such  fragrance  that  they  might  well 
perfume  the  whole  world.  And  Wilson  displayed  them  in  his  famous 
fourteen  points.  And  when  the  peoples  applauded,  it  is  recorded  that 
he  attributed  with  a  noble  gesture  part  of  that  honor  to  the  original 
sower. 

The  present  congress  in  Panama  is  organized  as  Bolivar  would 
wish  it  to  be,  that  is,  with  the  representation  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  The  world  will  pause  to  hear  what  this  united  America  will 
say,  this  America,  fully  conscious  of  its  historic  mission  in  the  world, 
this  America  whose  life-giving  sap  flows  in  such  abundance  that  it 
might  well  feed  and  nurture  the  wasted  tree  of  civilization.  Honor  to 
this  Bolivarian  Assembly,  and  to  the  memory  of  Wilson,  the  high 
peaks  of  two  races  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  each  other  better; 
honor  to  him  who  was  the  herald  of  our  American  Ijeague  of  Nations 
and  to  him  who  brought  into  being  that  other  league  which  now 
serves  Europe;  honor  and  laud  to  the  son  and  founder  of  Greater 
Colombia  which,  in  a  high  moment,  he  apotheosized  in  words  of 
inestimable  beauty  and  power;  honor  to  Wilson  of  the  generous 
ideals  and  to  Bolivar  the  genius,  the  creator  of  nations,  to  whom 
grandeur  was  but  a  torment  and  who  lived  and  dreamed  but  one  word: 

Union! 


“  Empires  may  he  won  and  lost,  founded  and  overthrown 
and  their  names,  even,  extinguished  in 
the  vortex  of  revolutions;  but  as 
long  as  the  holy  cause  of  liberty 
has  an  advocate  on  earth, 
the  name  of  Bolivar 
wM  not  be 
forgotten  ” 
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THK  Pan  American  Congress  in  commemoration  of  that  of 
Bolivar  will  be  in  session  in  the  city  of  Panama  from  June  18 
to  June  25,  1926.  By  executive  decree  of  February  5,  1925, 
President  Chiari  appointed  an  organizing  committee  of  three 
eminent  citizens:  Dr.  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  actual  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  and  Licentiate  Fabian  Velarde, 
and  Sefior  Victor  M.  Villalobos  C.  as  Secretary.  By  decree  of  June 
25,  1925,  the  original  committee  was  authorized  to  add  to  its  number 
if  it  so  desired  and  to  appoint  a  secretary  general.  The  following 
important  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  this  decree; 

.\rt.  5.  The  duties  of  the  Organizing  Committee  are; 

(a)  To  make  all  arrangements  for  the  congress  commemorative  of  the 
first  centenary  of  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  for  the  participation  therein 
of  all  the  Latin-American  nations  and  of  the  universities  and  scientific 
and  learned  societies  of  those  countries. 

(b)  To  appoint  in  the  respective  capitals  of  the  Latin-American  nations 
committees  which  shall  cooperate  in  arranging  for  the  Congress  by  listing  in¬ 
stitutions  and  persons  to  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  labors  thereof,  by 
securing  representative  delegations  from  their  respective  countries,  and  by 
proposing  the  questions  which  by  reason  of  their  importance  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  .  .  . 

Art.  7.  The  meml)ers  of  the  Congress  shall  be; 

(a)  Official  delegates  of  the  nations  represented. 

(6)  Representatives  of  the  universities,  institutions,  societies,  and  scientific 
bodies  of  the  American  nations,  and  the  citizens  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  congress  and  foreigners  there  resident  who  may  be  invited  by  the 
Organizing  Committee. 

(c)  The  authors  of  papers  presented  to  the  Congress  and  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

Art.  9.  All  members  of  the  Congress  will  be  entitled  to  attend  its  sessions,  take 
part  in  discussions,  and  receive  a  copy  of  the  publications  issued  by  the  Organizing 
Committee. 

Art.  10.  Citizens  of  American  countries  who  are  noted  for  their  learning  may 
l)e  made  honorary  meml>ers  of  the  Congress  Commemorative  of  the  First  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  convened  in  Panama,  June  22,  1826,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Congress  deems  it  advisable  to  confer  this  honor. 

Art.  11.  Within  three  days  prior  to  the  official  inauguration,  the  Congress  shall 
assemble  for  a  preliminary  session  to  elect  its  governing  board,  honorary  presidents 
and  vice  presidents,  and  to  designate  its  honorary  members. 

The  officers  of  the  Organizing  Committee  shall  preside  over  this  session. 

Art.  12.  The  Congress  shall  hold  plenary  sessions,  the  opening  and  closing 
sessions  to  be  marked  with  appropriate  ceremony. 

Art.  13.  Papers  for  the  Congress  will  be  received  prior  to  and  including  June  10 
1926.  Aiithors  unable  to  send  their  pai)ers  by  this  date  should  send  to  the  General 
Secretariat  the  title  and  outline  thereof. 
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Akt.  14.  The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  will  be  Spanish,  English,  and 
Portuguese. 

Art.  15.  When  the  Congress  opens,  an  executive  committee  shall  lie  consti¬ 
tuted,  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Congress,  the  secretary  general,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  official  delegations  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  Congress,  or 
such  other  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  said  presidents  as  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

Art.  16.  The  Executive  Committee,  with  the  advice  of  the  presidents  of  dele¬ 
gations,  shall  propose  the  conclusions  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Congress. 

Art.  17.  The  committee  shall  take  action  by  majority  vote,  each  country  hav¬ 
ing  one  vote. 

Art.  18.  The  committee  may  appoint  subcommittees  from  its  members  and 
shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  for  its  adoption,  this  report  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by  the  secretary  general. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  foregoing  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  Organizing  Committee  has  suggested  for  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  the  following  list  of  subjects: 

1.  Genesis  and  history  of  Bolivar’s  Congress  (the  so-called  “Congress  of 
Panama”). 

2.  Outline  of  a  league  in  accorfl  with  Bolivar’s  Pan  .American  concepts. 

3.  Organization  of  the  future  Bolivarian  Pan  American  University. 

4.  Organization  of  the  central  bureau  of  bibliography  and  scientific  and  literary 
unification  recommended  by  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 

5.  Organization  of  the  Gorgas  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

6.  Panama  as  the  chief  center  of  Pan  American  interchange. 

7.  Influence  of  the  Congress  of  Bolivar  on  the  development  of  international 

law.  Influence  of  the  Congress  of  Panama  on  the  Pan  Americanism  of  to-day. 

8.  A  practical  method  of  obtaining  more  effective  study  of  the  principal 

languages  spoken  on  the  American  continent. 

9.  Plan  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  literary  and  scientific 
works  by  Pan  American  authors  in  schools  and  colleges. 

10.  How  to  convert  Panama  into  a  continental  center  of  science  and  commerce, 
thus  fulfilling  Bolivar’s  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  Isthmus. 

11.  Influence  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  development  of  America: 

(а)  From  the  commercial  point  of  view. 

(б)  From  the  political  point  of  view. 

(c)  From  the  social  point  of  view. 

(d)  From  the  health  point  of  view. 

(c)  From  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

(/)  From  the  Pan  American  point  of  view. 

The  agenda  and  plans  for  the  Commemorative  Congress  are  of 
especial  interest  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  certain  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  the  various  Pan  American  conferences.  The 
agenda,  it  will  be  noted,  includes  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Third 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  which  took  place  in  Lima  in 
1924,  namely,  those  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Pan  American 
University  in  Panama  and  the  organization  of  certain  bureaus. 
Moreover,  Law  No.  5  of  1925,  which  provided  for  the  holding  of  the 
Commemorative  Congress,  gave  the  President  of  Panama  explicit 
authority  to  proceed,  in  accord  with  the  other  Pan  American  nations, 
to  establish  such  a  university  in  Panama. 

96078— 28— Bull.  6 - 5 
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This  law  also  provides  that  the  Executive  shall  take  the  steps 
necessary  for  the  erection  in  Panama  of  a  monument  to  BoUvar, 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Conference,  held  in  Santiago  in  1923,  this  monument  to  be  a  joint 
homage  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Liberator,  “to  commemorate  his  initiative  in  convoking  a  Pan 
American  Congress  to  study  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  America  the  great  problems  of  the  New  World.”  The 
eminent  Spanish  sculptor  Benlliure  was  chosen  for  this  important 
work.  The  imposing  monument  executed  by  him  represents  BoUvar 
in  thoughtful  attitude,  as  the  central  figure,  a  bas-relief  on  either  side 
depicting  scenes  connected  with  his  heroic  history.  Above  Bolivar’s 
head  are  inscribed  his  words  “Liberty  attained  is  superior  to  riches,” 
across  which  two  youthful  figures,  incarnating  Liberty  and  Peace,  clasp 
hands,  while  above  broods  the  condor,  symbol  at  once  of  South 
America  and  freedom  unfettered  by  the  limitations  of  space.  The 
rear  of  the  monument  is  also  embellished  by  figures  and  reliefs.  •  This 
monument  will  be  inaugurated  on  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Congress. 

Many  festivities  will  also  take  place  in  connection  with  the  cele¬ 
bration  in  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  invited  her  sister 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  join,  an  invitation  to  which  they  have 
responded  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  Inter- 
American  Union  of  Women  will  hold  its  second  conference  at  this 
same  time,  since  no  city  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
than  Panama  and  certainly  no  Government  could  offer  a  more 
hospitable  welcome  to  Pan  American  visitors  than  the  Government 
of  that  friendly  Republic. 


When,  after  a  hundred  centuries, 
posterity  shall  search  for  the 
origin  of  American  public 
law,  and  shall  recall 
the  compacts 
that  unified  its 
destiny,  they  trill 
look  tpith  respect  upon 
the  protocols  of  the  Isthmus 
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Argentine  exports  in  1925  *. — The  following  statement  of  the 
chief  Argentine  ex])orts  for  the  year  1925,  in  comparison  with  the 
year  1924,  by  quantities  and  countries  of  destination,  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  the  Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Agro-Pecuaria,  issued 
by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

[Tons  are  metric,  equivalent  to  2,204.6  pounds] 


Oats— Continued . 

Norway . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries. 


Brazil. 


Belgium . 

United  Kingdom 

Italy . 

Netherlands . 

France . 

Germany . 


Total. 


Barley: 


Africa. 


Germany 


21,262 

16,311 

8,730 

2,509 

695 

14,481 

3,041 


Denmark. 


Belgium . 

Netherlands. 


Sweden . . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries. 


Denmark. 


United  Kingdom 

On  orders . . 

Other  countries... 


Linseed: 


Total. 


United  States. 


Germany 


Flour: 


Netherlands . 

Belgium . 

United  King(iom 

France . 

Sweden . 

Italy . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries.. 


Brazil . 

United  Kingdom 

Paraguay . 

Chile . 

Germany . 

Netherlands . 

France . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries.. 


Maize: 


Bel^um . 

United  Kingdom 

France . 

Germany . 

Netherlan^ . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Denmark . 

Cuba . 

Sweden . 

Brazil . 

On  orders. . 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Brazil . 

Uruguay . 

Bolivia . 

Germany . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


Quebracho  logs: 

France . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

United  States 
Uruguay . 


.18,123 
5,300  I 
3,296 
15,433 
2,548 
5,944 
14,058 
11,335  I 


Belidum. 


On  orders . 

Other  countries. 


1924 

1925 

Toni 

Tom  ]’ 

419,828 

.159,038  ^ 

379,148 

221,718 

498,810 

141,860  1 

256,181 

129,513  1 

218,018 

108,286  i 

335,763 

78,228  ■ 

83,575 

60,945  1 

7,637 

38,120  I 

42,538 

12,917  1 

27,019 

4,265  1 

2,013,501 

1,708,704  j 

102,180 

37,188  !; 

4, 384, 198 

Z  900, 782  1 

249. 323 

263,488 

97,477 

111,886 

114,761 

84,569  . 

83,679 

44,712  i 

126,099 

26,599  ; 

31,110 

22,763 

19, 676 

1Z373 

11,987 

4,423 

584,888 

455,845 

38,784 

18,396 

1,357,784 

1,045,554  1 

331,594 

235,557 

376,587 

202,517 

185,948 

196,816 

260,288 

126,661 

191,705 

102,034  : 

199,335 

79, 162  ! 

87,406 

65,682  : 

31,402 

24,373 

19, 676 

17, 153  1 

22,576 

14, 570  ' 

16,904 

8,238  : 

2,721,148 

Z 118, 332  1 

82,091 

21,625  ; 

4,528,660 

3,21Z720  1 

84,679 

65,150 

13,771 

1Z890 

11,036 

10,692 

58 

7,655 

10,066 

3,856 

18,411 

3,197 

Z413 

2,742 

11,022 

1,928 

Z706 

1,841 

996 

866 

16,719 

29,083 

Z661 

770 

174.538 

. 

140, 670 

,  6.193 

Z141 

443 

222 

349 

123 

.557 

1  743 

84 

f 
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1924 

1925  j 

Quebracho  extract: 

Toru 
.M,981 
3,^048 
14,627 
14,696 
12,7R2 
7,466 
10,773 
.3,843 
2,489 
1,812 
4,932 
2,277 
6,6.V) 
8,  .‘131 

Tons 
96,193 
51,479 
27,403 
21,694 
18,047 
16,839 
l.%492 
4,695 
4,312 
4,156 
4,124 
2,661 
1.3, 629 
8,306  i 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Sweden . 

Spain . 

Japan. . 

Brazil _ _ 

Chile . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Froten  and  chilled  mutton: 

180.  912 

289.030 

76.908 

3,696 

990 

923 

8.%  006  1 
4,722  i 
818 
462 
135 

71 

10 
98  1 

Germany . 

Italy . . . . . 

United  States . 

Netherlands . 

146 

.IS.') 

266 

89 

Total . 

83,603 

91,322  ! 

Frozen  and  chilled  beef: 

United  Kingdom . 

France . . . 

Italy . 

510,550 

47,073 

38,058 

34,870 

58,456 

41,839 

1,703 

28 

462,521 

64.112 

48,111 

39,011 

31,394 

26,595 

109 

1,834 

Netherlands . 

United  States . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

732,577 

673,687 

Frozen  pork: 

United  Kingdom . 

Brazil . . . . 

France . 

Belmum . 

48 

29 

13 

15 

10 

3 

483 

113 

25 

3 

Netherlands . 

Germany . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Preserved  meats: 

118 

624 

43, 216 
1.3,246 
5,021 
5,256 
3,237 
6,215 
2,313 
2,934 

47,807  I 
6,959  1 
3,661 
2,935 
2,639 
2,013 
1,042 
3,099 

United  States . 

81,438 

70, 155 

Jerked  beef: 

Cuba . 

6,962 

3,091 

8,475 
2,424 
1,761  ' 
135 
63 

6 

Brazil . 

Uruguay . 

262 

37 

146 

5,017 

50 

On  orders . 

162 

15,565 

13,026 

Oxhides,  salt: 

60,350 
56,526 
18,077 
7,697 
4, 531 
9,045 
3,477 

5a  763 
43,842 
19,777 
1.3, 215 
.S027 
4,319 

4, 105 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

Sweden _  . 

France . 

1  1924 

1925 

Oxhides,  salt— Continued. 

Tons 

Norway . ■ 

2,217 

2,630 

Italy . 1 

4,386 

2,  .‘<84 

Other  countries . 

2,757 

2,250 

Total . 

169,063 

148,512 

Oxhides,  dry:  1 

:  1 

Italy .  1 

7, 624  ; 

7,229 

Germany _ _ 

13, 032 

7,191 

Spain . 

2,163 

2.683 

France . 

3,607 

2. 519 

United  Kingdom  _ 

2,434  1 

2,075 

United  States . 

1,370 

1,888 

Belgium . 

2, 126  : 

1,758 

Netherlands . 

1.276  ; 

289 

Other  countries . 

862 

408 

Total .  1 

.34, 494 

2a  085 

Sheepskins,  unwashed:  i 

1 

France . . .  , 

8,848  1 

8,740 

United  States . ! 

495  1 

1, 178 

Chile .  ! 

255  i 

570 

United  Kingdom . i 

2,017  1 

408 

Brazil . 

152  1 

181 

Germany . 

.3  1 

118 

Other  countries . : 

377  : 

137 

Total . 

12, 147 

11,332 

Goat  and  kid  skins:  1 

United  States . 

1,262 

2,562 

France....’. . 

353 

504 

Belgium . 

United  Kingdom . 

38 

10 

Germany . 

66 

9 

Other  countries . 

40 

2 

Total . 

1,759 

3,098 

Horsehides: 

United  States . 1 

1,426 

1,307 

Germany .  i 

785 

233 

Russia . ' 

Netherlands .  ' 

'  79 

10 

Other  countries . 

423 

140 

Total .  ' 

2,713  j 

1,702 

Wool: 

France . 

22,962 

31,764 

Germany. . 

United  Kintdnin  1 

1  35,627 

1  20, 616 

27,196 

17,476 

United  Stat^ . 

;  13,584 

14,554 

Belgium . 1 

1  9,860 

8,813 

Italy . ' 

'  5,018 

5,932 

Chile . 

21444 

2,747 

Netherlands . 

2,311 

1,721 

On  orders . 

382 

Other  countries . * 

1  762 

1,052 

Total . 

113.270 

111,639 

Cheese: 

France . 

409 

63 

United  States . 

748 

49 

ChUe . 

111 

25 

Italy . 

68 

21 

Paraguay . 

91 

15 

48 

Other  countries . 

95 

15 

Total . 

1,570 

188 

Tallow: 

i 

United  Kingdom . . 

1  33,609 

35,302 

Germany . 

'  18,540 

10,032 

Netherlands . 

!  25,353 

9,219 

Belgium . 

7,586 

a967 

Italy . 

10,917 

5,375 

France . 

11,677 

31906 

Chile . 

3 

a  146 

Spain . 

2,055 

1,721 
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Itri4  1 

1925 

■  i 

1924  , 

1925 

Tallow— C  on  tinued . 

Tons  \ 

Tons 

Casings,  salted  and  dried: 

Tons  1 

Tons 

859  1 

1,344 

6,094  1 

7,919 

501  1 

607 

^599  < 

2,316 

363 

tl98  i 

1^269 

182 

349 

613 

'673 

1,306  1 

293 

209  ! 

331 

941  ! 

156 

135 

257 

4,271  1 

1,058 

262  ' 

83 

170  1 

262 

11,280  I 

13,110 

Casein: 

United  States . 

7,833 

7,758 

1  Uair: 

3,537 

1  5, 109 

777 

895 

i,  625 

1  li484 

466 

574 

'  379 

601 

400 

565 

401 

576 

588 

546 

410  ' 

464 

377 

348 

408 

282 

320 

295 

304 

94 

53 

335 

432 

3,071 

3,-330 

Total . 

14,995 

17,254 

Bones: 

Butter: 

Germany . 

1  3,974 

7,907 

25,376 

24,348 

2,690 

6,174 

1^586 

’  468 

4, 162 

4,224 

i;678 

284 

'411 

1,862 

*254 

273 

4, 167 

li800 

888 

121 

'816 

'675 

1,519 

580 

Total . 

29,682 

25,994 

1^255 

2,781 

Total . 

55,662 

60,288 

Electrification  of  railroad. — Last  February  a  report  was  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Railroads  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  approv¬ 
ing  the  projected  electrification  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railroad 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Villa  Ballester  and  Tigre,  respectively  20  and 
29  kilometers*  distant  from  the  capital.  The  quadruplication  of  the 
track  and  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  within  the  limits  of  the 
national  capital  are  in  prospect. 

Irrigation  works  in  Neuquen. — On  a  recent  visit  to  the  irrigated 
lands  of  Neuqu6n,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  considered  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  irrigation  from  the  expensive  mechanical  elevation  of  the  water 
to  a  canal  gravitation  system  which  will  also  permit  the  irrigation 
of  more  extensive  tracts.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Capital  the  Minister 
approved  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  25-kilometer  canal,  starting 
near  Senillosa,  to  join  the  main  canal  of  the  present  system.  The 
present  irrigation  system,  operated  by  mechanical  pumps,  waters 
3,000  hectares,  which  will  be  increased  to  6,500  hectares  when  the 
new  canal  gravitation  system  is  completed.  The  work,  which  will 
cost  about  580,000  pesos,  will  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  this 
year. 

Light  buoys  in  the  Alto  Parana  River. — Thirty  iron  buoys 
provided  with  compressed-gas  lights  are  being  made  in  Paran6 
at  a  cost  of  104,850  pesos  for  use  on  the  Alto  Paran4  River,  where 


‘For  tables  of  currencies  and  measures,  see  third  cover  pace. 
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they  will  assist  na\igatioii  at  night.  Heretofore  the  channel  has 
not  been  clearly  marked. 

Best  dairy  cows. — As  a  result  of  the  ofTorts  of  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society  the  20  best  dairy  cows  in  Argentina  have  been  selected 
through  records  carefullj^  kept  for  a  year,  the  record  for  the  largest 
j'ield  of  milk  in  one  day  and  in  the  year  being  held  by  a  Holland- 
Argentine  cow,  Martona’s  Salo  de  Kol  Pontiac,  with  53.9  kilograms 
and  12,183  kilograms,  respectively.  It  is  hoped  with  further  investi¬ 
gations  to  have  adequate  statistics  for  the  selection  of  animals  for 
breeding  dairy  stock,  since  up  to  the  present  the  average  production 
of  milk  per  cow  in  Argentine  dairies  has  been  below  what  might  be 
obtained  from  better  stock. 

Buenos  Aires-Monte>tdeo  air  mail. — On  March  1,  1926,  a  new 
Buenos  Aires-Montevideo  air  mail  and  passenger  service  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  betw'een  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  capitals  by  the  Junker 
Mission  of  South  America.  The  plane,  which  left  Buenos  Aires  at 
noon,  returned  with  the  Montevideo  mail,  which  was  received  by  the 
Buenos  Aires  post  office  for  delivery  at  6.35  p.  m.,  and  by  addressees 
at  9  p.  m. 

Dairy  demonstration  car. — In  addition  to  the  various  demon¬ 
stration  cars  for  rural  instruction  sent  out  over  the  railroads  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  Railroad  of  the  South,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ministry,  will  now  furnish  a  passenger  coach  to  be  converted 
into  a  modem  dairy  and  sent  out  to  give  instructions  in  the  dairying 
industry  to  farmers,  who  will  be  shown  by  Government  agricultural 
experts  on  the  train  how  to  use  modern  equipment.  The  dairy  car 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  train  for  farm  propaganda. 

BOLIVIA 

Passenger  flights. — An  excellent  record  for  passenger  carrying, 
which  is  very  encouraging  for  the  future  of  commercial  aviation  in 
Bolivia,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  flights  made  from  August  1  to 
December  31,  1925,  by  the  Junker  airplane  Oriente.  During  that 
time  137  successful  flights  were  accomplished  and  623  passengers 
carried.  Trips  were  made  from  Cochabamba  to  vSucre,  Potosl,  Oruro, 
La  Paz,  Valle  Grande,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Forestation  of  the  Bolivian  plateau. — A  law  regarding  the 
forestation  of  the  Bolivian  plateau  was  promulgated  by  President 
Siles  on  Febmary  3,  1926.  The  law  states  that  this  important  work 
is  under  tiie  patronage  of  the  Republic  and  is  obligatory.  The 
prefects  of  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  Oruro  and  Potosl,  the 
departments  which  will  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  pro- 
fject,  shall  plant  nurseries  of  trees  suitable  for  cultivation  on  the  pla¬ 
teau,  for  which  an  annual  appropriation  of  3,000  bolivianos  will  be 
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allowed  in  the  national  budget.  The  young  trees  when  ready  for 
transplanting  will  be  distributed  free  to  landowners.  Fanners, 
Indian  communities  and  all  persons  owning  land  on  the  plateau  are 
obliged  to  have  at  least  five  trees  growing  near  their  houses  at  the 
end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned  law. 

It  is  forbidden  to  fell  any  tree  unless  five  trees  at  least  three  years 
old  have  been  planted  to  take  its  place. 

Commencing  from  the  year  1929  each  of  the  departments  La  Paz, 
Oruro  and  Potosl  shall  allow'  5,000  bolivianos  in  their  annual  budgets 
for  prizes  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner;  A  prize  of  1,000 
bolivianos  for  the  landowrner  on  the  plateau  who  can  show  over  1,000 
trees  growing  on  his  property,  while  owners  of  land  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  or  Lake  Poop6  shall  receive  a  prize  of  500 
bolivianos  for  1,000  trees.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  a  land- 
owner  only  once. 

BRAZIL 

Silk  industry. — In  article  48  of  the  Federal  budget  of  revenues 
for  1926  is  seen  an  effort  of  the  Government  to  promote  the  silk 
industry  in  Brazil  which,  according  to  the  1925  report  of  the  President 
of  the  State  of  SSo  Paulo,  was  fostered  by  the  drop  in  Brazilian  ex¬ 
change  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  imported  goods.  The  article 
in  question  provides  for  an  additional  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  duties 
levied  on  merchandise  and  articles  of  class  18  of  the  existing  tariff, 
this  class  being  made  up  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  silk, 
including  vegetable  or  cellulose  silk.  The  proceeds  of  the  additional 
tax  will  be  distributed,  wdthin  certain  limitations,  among  Brazilian 
mills  spinning  silk  thread  of  five  or  more  strands  from  cocoons. 

In  the  State  of  SSo  Paulo,  which  is  the  center  of  the  Brazilian  silk 
industry,  six  silk  mills  were  opened  between  1923  and  1925,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  12  already  in  operation.  The  State  granted  an  annual 
subsidy  of  250,000  milreis  for  five  yeais,  beginning  with  1925,  to  a 
corporation  called  National  Silk  Industry,  on  condition  that  this 
corporation  should  select  the  breeds  of  silkw'orms  best  adapted  to 
culture  in  Brazil,  furnish  free  silkworm  eggs  and  mulberry  trees  to 
Sao  Paulo  growers,  and  buy  cocoons  at  a  minimum  price  of  6  milreis 
per  kilo. 

Sales  in  free  markets. — Since  April  17,  1921,  when,  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  free  markets  were  opened  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  District  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  sales  of  foodstuffs  and 
articles  of  prime  necessity  in  these  markets  have  increased  in  value 
year  by  year,  as  follows:  10,452  contos  in  1921;  17,167  contos  in 
1922;  22,771  contos  in  1923;  34,007  contos  in  1924;  and  51,901  con¬ 
tos  in  1925. 
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Another  railway  to  Santos. — The  port  of  Santos,  which  is 
now  served  only  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  is  also  to  be  connected 
with  the  Sorocabana  Railway,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  the  Sao 
Paulo  Congress  and  signetl  by  the  President  of  that  State  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17  last.  Taking  advantage  of  a  concession  granted  in  1891, 
the  Sorocabana  Railway,  which  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
State  named,  will  build  a  branch  from  Sao  Joao  to  Santos,  via  Cutia, 
Itapecerica,  Santa  Cruz,  Conceipao,  and  Sao  Vicente.  The  neces¬ 
sary  funds  have  been  appropriated. 

Immigration  to  Sao  Paulo. — Under  the  name  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
Immigration  and  Colonization  Society  a  number  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  residents  of  that  State  have  formed  an  organization  to  promote 
immigration  and  colonization  in  that  State.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
society  not  only  to  induce  the  immigration  of  foreign  agricultural 
workers  but  to  place  them  where  their  services  are  required,  afford 
them  all  possible  privileges,  assist  them  in  their  relations  with  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  provide  medical  attention,  and 
purchase  land  in  fertile  and  healthful  sections,  already  settled  to  some 
extent,  for  sale  in  lots  on  easy  terms  to  colonists. 

State  funds  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  milreis  were  appropriated 
by  a  law  of  October  24,  1925,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  introduction  of  immigrants. 

Highway  notes. — The  Federal  Government  has  made  provision 
for  the  construction  of  two  roads  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
Republic,  the  maximum  cost  per  kilometer,  including  the  preliminary 
surveys,  not  to  exceed  10,000  milreis.  One  road  will  unite  a  point 
near  the  Caracarahy  Falls  on  the  Rio  Branco  with  Boa  Vista,  on  the 
same  river,  while  the  second  will  run  between  a  point  on  the  Rio 
Negro  near  the  Camanaos  Falls  to  the  village  of  Sao  Gabriel. 

Interesting  features  of  the  highway  congress  held  in  Recife  (Per¬ 
nambuco)  last  January  were  practical  demonstrations  of  highway 
construction  and  conservation,  an  excursion  from  Recife  to  Victoria, 
Gloria  de  Goyt&,  and  Limoeiro,  and  a  race  from  Macei6  to  Recife. 
Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  congress  was  that  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  signs  in  accordance  with  the  models  approved  by  the  First 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires.  An  automobile 
show  was  held  in  connection  with  the  congress. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  reports  an  encouraging  increase  in 
highways,  the  length  of  macadamized  and  dirt  highways  reaching 
2,144  kilometers  last  November,  in  addition  to  2,980  kilometers  of 
cart  roads.  As  a  consequence  of  the  good-roads  movement  the 
number  of  automobiles  in  the  State  is  growing  rapidly,  an  average  of 
300  per  month  being  imported.  A  highway  association  has  been 
started  in  Rio  Grande  and  an  automobile  club  in  Pelotas,  while 
similar  organizations'*are  about  to  be  formed  in  Porto  Alegre. 
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National  and  foreign  fuel. — In  its  issue  for  December,  1925, 
the  Boletln  Minero  of  Santiago  gives  the  foIlo'W'ing  figures  on  national 
and  foreign  fuel  for  the  years  1911  to  1923: 


! 

Year 

National  production 

Imports 

Gross  ! 
production 
of  coal 

Consump¬ 
tion  at 
mines 

Net  pro¬ 
duction 

.\  mount  . 
sold  to  ‘ 
foreign 
shipping 

Coal 

Coke 

Briquets 

Petroleum 

Metric  tone 

Metric  tom 

Metric  tom 

Metric  tom 

Metric  tom 

Metric  tom 

Metric  tom 

Metric  tom 

1911 . 

1, 18A063 

145,205 

1,042,858 

255,281 

:  1, 367, 874 

39,425 

134,086 

1912 . 

1.334,407 

139,599 

1,194;  808 

263,072 

1,524,652 

52,569  1 

230,840 

1913 . 

1,283,450 

164,369 

1, 119,081 

286,536 

1,540,747 

46,337  1 

1 . 1 

402,349 

1914 . 

1,086,946  , 

142, 117 

944,829 

286;  972 

1,257,  .550 

46,911 

100 

509,860 

1915 . 

1,171,564 

120,690 

1, 050, 874 

184,962 

411,317 

50,151 

3,156 

339,066 

1916 . 

1,418,119 

125,867 

1, 292, 2.52 

173;  695 

407,708 

112,176  ' 

10,029 

755,279 

1917 . 

1, 539, 314 

149, 344 

1,389,970 

226,448 

406,667 

98,197 

27, 1.56  ; 

760, 912 

1918 . 

1,516,524 

154,918 

1,361,543 

186,675 

320,219 

65,793 

46,286  . 

780,039 

1919 . 

1, 485, 491 

158,350 

1,  .327, 141 

179, 210 

156,792 

46,265 

IN  484 

567,442 

1920 . 

1, 063, 185 

136,595 

9261590 

192,656 

309,425 

55,523 

18,720 

638,088 

1921 . 

1,275,117  ; 

162,365 

1, 112;  752 

178;  308 

477, 752 

15;  291 

16,919 

541,837 

1922 . 

1,043,574 

153,812 

889,762 

104,305 

137, 287 

33,738  ' 

16,672 

459,931 

1923 . 

1, 185, 875 

167,485 

1,018,390 

181,640 

146;  817 

61,021 

925 

753,607 

Farm  products. — The  following  statistics  on  exports  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  wool  are  taken  from  the  April-September  number  of  the 
Bohtin  de  los  Servicios  Agricolas  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture: 


1 

1919 

t  1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Wheat:  I 

1 

KUus . I 

39,763,081 

22,828,987 

41, 481, 627 

1,901,259 

21, 57%  556 

Value  (pesos  of  18d.) . ! 

Barley: 

7,983,839 

7,545,118 

7, 920;  328 

289,003  ! 

2,314,622 

Kilos _ _ 

42. 385, 143 

2,827,298 

61,522,341 

43,553,439 

4%701,%51 

Value  (pesos  of  18d.) . 

Wool: 

1  7, 281, 610 

1 

410,913 

6,644,775 

4,  614,  .546 

4, 576;  908 

KUos . 

12,474,081 

13, 785, 710 

12, 187, 161 

12, 68.5, 664 

10, 461, 578 

Value  (pesos  of  18d.) . 

21, 822, 351 

30, 81.%  995 

8,5r3.d(M 

1 

%  865, 385 

8,644,531 

The  same  publication  states  that  the  number  of  head  of  stock  in 
Chile  is  as  follows:  Cattle,  1,995,538;  sheep,  4,569,166;  goats,  525,106; 
hogs,  263,330;  horses,  329,454;  mules,  43,816;  and  donkeys,  33,580. 

Tariff  commission. — The  Government  has  appointed  a  tariff 
commission,  which  will  study  the  proposed  tariffs  formidated  by  the 
commissions  of  1923  and  1925  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  any  discrepancies  between  the  two  schedules. 

New  process  for  recovery  of  nitrate. — It  is  reported  by  Chile, 
a  magazine  issued  in  New  York,  that  the  production  of  nitrate  by  the 
new  Guggenheim  process  to  be  put  into  operation  near  Tocopilla 
is  expected  greatly  to  reduce  the  manufacturing  costs.  The  process 
being  essentially  mechanical,  the  problem  has  been  mainly  an  engi¬ 
neering  one,  and  its  solution  has  led  to  a  process  capable  of  recovering 
90  per  cent  of  the  available  nitrate  as  compared  with  the  usual  55  per 
cent  yield.  This  will  not  only  permit  production  at  a  lower  cost 
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but  also  the  reworking  of  ground  previously  exploited,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  total  amount  of  available  nitrate. 

COLOMBIA® 

Road  construction  in  Antioquia  and  Santander. — The  De¬ 
partmental  Government  of  Antioquia  has  shown  great  interest  in 
developing  roads  throughout  that  department,  provisions  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  work  having  been  made  by  annual  appropriations  and  by 
revenues  from  highw’ay  bonds,  the  total  issue  of  which  will  reach 
2,000,000  pesos.  The  department  has  also  a  special  technical  com¬ 
mission  employed  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  preparing  plans 
for  the  construction  of  highways.  During  the  year  1925,  fifty 
kilometers  of  automobile  roads  w’ere  built  and  forty  kilometers  of 
cart  roads.  Eighteen  important  bridges  were  also  constructed,  one 
cement  bridge  over  the  Rfo  Negro  having  a  span  of  seventeen  meters. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  automobile  highways  from  Puerto 
Valdivia,  one  of  which  terminates  at  Medellin  and  the  other  at  a 
point  on  the  Antioquia  Railroad.  Once  these  roads  are  completed 
the  problem  of  transportation  through  the  northern  and  central 
sections  of  the  <lepartment  will  be  solved. 

The  local  government  of  the  Department  of  Santander  has  con¬ 
tracted  a  loan  of  500,000  pesos  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
roads  and  other  important  public  works  in  that  department. 

Regulations  for  use  of  vehicles. — The  President  recently  is¬ 
sued  an  order,  effective  from  April  1,  1926,  forbidding  the  use  of 
two-wheeled  vehicles  of  any  type,  excepting  passenger  calashes, 
on  national  highways.  Restrictions  are  also  placed  on  trucks;  those 
exceeding  13  tons  in  weight  when  loaded,  that  is,  having  a  net  weight 
of  more  than  6  tons,  and  a  loading  capacity  of  more  than  7  tons,  are 
forbidden.  Any  damage  caused  to  public  highways  by  the  use  of 
trucks  exceeding  in  weight  the  above  specifications  will  be  charged 
to  the  owners  of  the  trucks. 

New  wharf  at  Buenaventura. — The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  has  made  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  large  new  wharf 
at  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  which  work  will  be  commenced  very 
shortly.  Once  completed,  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  piers  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  warehouses  on  the  three  sides  facing  the  water. 

Tolima-Huila-Caqueta  Railroad. — Last  January  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  addressed  an  important  communication  to  the 
firm  of  Norton  Griffith  &  Co.,  contractors  for  the  construction  of 
130  kilometers  of  the  Tolima-Huila-Caquetd  Railroad,  informing 
them  that  600,000  pesos  were  available  immediately  for  commencing 
work  on  this  railroad,  and  that  wdthin  two  months  the  Government 
would  open  a  credit  necessary  for  completing  the  sum  to  be  employed 

*Tbe  Bulletin  is  indebted  for  many  of  tbe  notes  on  Colombia  to  news  releases  issued  by  tbe 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Foreign  ASairs. 
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in  this  work  during  the  current  year.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  his  communication  requested  the  company  to  commence  building 
this  road  without  delay. 

COSTA  RICA 

City  engineer’s  department. — On  December  28,  1925,  the 
President  issued  regulations  for  the  organization  of  a  engineer’s 
department  for  the  municipality  of  San  Jos6.  This  department  is 
to  direct  public  works,  inspect  the  execution  of  municipal  improve¬ 
ments,  furnish  reports  and  advice  to  the  local  administration,  pro¬ 
pose  plans  for  future  civic  improvements,  and  assist  in  the  valuation 
of  city  property. 

Two  NEW  BRIDGES. — Two  new’  bridges  over  the  Reventazdn 
River  near  Chitaria  were  opened  in  February.  The  suspension 
bridge  at  Casorla  Spur  is  80  yards  long  and  4  yards  wide,  the  towers 
being  made  of  concrete.  The  second  bridge  is  at  Peralta,  miles 
from  the  first. 

CUBA  * 


Automobile  and  transportation  congress. — On  March  11  last 
the  inaugural  session  of  the  First  Automobile  and  Transportation 
Congress  was  held  in  Habana  in  the  building  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Cuba  in  that  city.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  delivered  the 
opening  address,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Government  was  planning 
to  spend  9,000,000  pesos  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  automobile  roads,  completing  first  the  Central  Highway,  which 
will  be  1,100  kilometers  in  length  with  approximately  2,000  kilometers 
of  secondary  roads. 

Agricultural  courses. — In  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  for  teachers  has  been  organized. 

Estimates  of  sugar  crop,  1925-1920. — Estimates  of  the  sugar 
crop  for  1925-1926  published  in  the  January  number  of  The  Cuba 
Review  give  a  total  of  5,292,714  tons.  The  following  table  shows 
the  production  by  mills  and  the  number  of  sacks: 


Ports 


ber  of : 
mills  I 


C&rdenas . 

Matanzas.... 

Uabana _ 

Cienfu^os _ 

Caibari^n _ 

Sagua . 

Puerto  Tarafa 

AntiUa . 

Jficaro . 

PasteUilo . 

Manzanillo... 
Puerto  Padre 


19 

20  ' 
18  I 

14  1 
12  i 
14  I 

6  I 

10  I 
11 ! 
2  , 


r 

Sacks  ji 

! 

Ports  j 

Nura-; 
ber  of  j 
mills  j 

Sacks 

3, 055, 000  1 
2,825,000 

Santiago  de  Cuba . 

i 

7  i 

1,188,000 

,  Ouant&namo . 

1,181,000 

2,790,000 

\  Sta.  Cruz  del  Sur . 

3  ' 

1,175,000 

2,595,000  1 

Manatl . . . 

1 

725,000 

2,400,000  1 

Banes . 

1 

550,000 

1,565,000  i 
6,175,000  1 

,  T&namo . 

1 

375,000 

Oibara . 

1 

275,000 

2,976,000  1 

Casilda  (Trinidad) . 

2 

•  265,000 

2,235,000  ; 
2, 120, 000  1 

'  Zaza . 

2 

1  98,000 

1,281,000 

1,200,000 

Total . 

179 

37,049,000 

>  Tbe  Bulletin  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  notes  on  Cuba  to  news  releases  issued  by  the  Cuban 
Department  of  State. 
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International  Conference  on  Emigration  and  Immigration. — 
Tlie  preparatory  committee  for  the  International  Conference  on 
Emigration  and  Immigration,  the  convening  of  which  was  decided 
on  by  the  conference  held  in  Rome  in  May,  1924,  met  in  that  city 
on  December  12,  1925,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  45 
Governments.  The  committee  decided  that  the  conference,  which 
is  to  take  place  in  1927,  shall  be  held  in  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Development  of  motor  bus  service. — During  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  a  decided  interest  showD  in  the  development  of  motor 
bus  service  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  At  present  there  are  nine 
busses  operated  on  regular  schedules,  covering  two  different  routes. 
Several  large  and  luxurious  busses  have  recently  been  imported  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  service.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays  each  of  these 
busses  carries  a  dailj"  average  of  about  1,000  passengers  and  on  other 
days  about  600. 

Trade  increase  in  1925. — The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  calendar  year  1925  amounted  to 
$52,109,663,  showing  an  increase  of  $266,196  over  the  figures  for  1924, 
when  the  total  trade  amounted  to  $51,843,467.  The  division  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  1925  between  imports  and  exports  shows  that  imports 
were  valued  at  $25,339,052  and  exports  at  $26,770,611. 

ECUADOR 

Food-control  board. — In  order  to  regulate  the  price  and  prevent 
the  unnecessary  raising  of  the  cost  of  articles  of  first  necessity,  the 
Provisional  Government  issued  a  decree  organizing  a  food-control 
board  in  Guayaquil,  which  shall  be  composed  of  three  members — 
the  Governor  of  the  Province,  as  chairman,  a  merchant,  and  a  worker 
to  be  designated  by  the  Governor. 

New  industry  in  ManabI. — In  the  Rocafuerte  district  of  the 
Province  of  Manabf  a  sugar  mill  has  been  installed  with  all  modern 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  it  is  hoped  to  develop  the  sugar 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  The  annual  production  of  the  mill  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  12,000  quintals. 

GUATEMALA 

Highways. — The  highway  from  San  Jos6  Pinula  to  Mataques- 
cuintla,  under  construction  for  two  years,  is  soon  to  be  put  into  public 
service.  A  road  from  Guatemala  City  to  Salam4  is  being  repaired 
and  work  is  progressing  on  the  highways  from  Retalhuleu  to  Cham- 
perico,  Tumbador  to  San  Marcos,  and  Huehuetenango  to  San  Marcos, 
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which  will  open  up  additional  sections  of  the  countiy  to  commerce. 
The  Hahualate-Chicacao  highway  extension  of  18  kilometers  was 
expected  to  be  finished  in  April. 

During  his  visit  to  Santa  Ana,  Salvador,  last  February,  President 
Quindnez  Molina,  of  Salvador,  inaugurated  the  w^ork  of  macadamiza- 
tion  on  the  international  highw’ay  with  Guatemala. 

Wheat  production. — In  a  recent  report  to  the  Government  the 
Department  of  Labor  recommended  the  increased  production  of 
wheat  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  food.  Wheat  production  in 
Guatemala  has  been  considerably  extended  since  1920,  both  plantings 
and  number  of  cultivators  having  increased.  Mills  in  operation  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  quality  of  flour.  Community  mills  are  recommended  to 
help  the  small  producer  and  furnish  sufficient  flour  for  national 
consumption. 

Increased  water  supply. — Last  February  the  Assistant  Secra¬ 
tary  of  Promotion  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  a  contract 
with  a  company  for  providing  an  increased  water  supply  for  Guate¬ 
mala  City  from  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Cristobal  Rivers,  which 
unite  in  the  Mariscal  River  near  the  neighboring  town  of  Misco, 

HAITI* 

Haitian  trade  shows  increase. — Exports  from  Haiti  to  the 
United  States  during  1925  were  almost  $1,000,000  greater  than  in 
1924,  the  increase  amomiting  to  76  per  cent.  In  1925  imports  to 
Haiti  from  the  United  States  increased  more  than  $2,000,000  over 
the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  a  gain  of  19  per  cent.  Haitian  com¬ 
merce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1925,  showed  large 
gains  in  both  imports  and  exports  over  the  totals  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  the  former  increasing  from  approximately  $14,000,000  to 
nearly  $19,500,000,  and  the  latter  from  a  little  more  than  $14,500,000 
to  over  $20,000,000. 

Road  improvement. — A  road  has  been  opened  between  Port  au 
Prince  and  Jacmel;  this  is  not,  however,  a  first-class  or  permanent 
road,  but  rather  a  trial  improvement.  The  Public  Works  Service  has 
a  project  under  consideration  for  building  a  first-class  road  between 
these  two  points.  The  first  automobile  arrived  at  Jacmel  on  Feb- 
bruary  11  over  the  road  just  opened,  and  since  then  a  very  great 
number  of  automobiles  have  made  the  trip,  and  several  regular  bus 
lines  have  been  established  between  Port  au  Prince  and  Jacmel.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  two  weeks  between  February  11, 
when  the  first  automobile  arrived,  and  the  last  day  of  that  month 
sufficient  automobiles  were  sold  to  people  in  Jacmel  to  reimburse  the 

*Th«  BULLiTtN  Lo  indebted  for  practically  all  of  its  notes  on  Haiti  to  the  monthly  BuUetinoftht 
Rteeiver  General  of  Haiti, 
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Government  in  import  taxes  not  only  the  complete  amount  that  has 
been  expended  on  the  road  but  a  substantial  profit  as  well. 

Radio  towers  under  construction. — Work  was  commenced  in 
January  last  on  the  foundations  for  the  steel  radio  towers  for  a 
broadcasting  radiotelephone  station  at  Port  au  Prince. 

Progress  of  sisal  cultivation. — Studies  of  sisal  made  in  Haiti 
during  the  past  year  have  definitely  shown  that  this  plant  does 
extraordinarily  well  in  that  country.  There  are  at  the  very  least 
100,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Republic  which  from  its  location,  acces¬ 
sibility,  topography,  and  climate  is  very  well  suited  for  sisal  culture. 
Results  from  a  test  run  made  at  the  Lamothe  plantation  in  January 
were  very  interesting,  showing  the  fiber  to  be  of  good  color  and  length 
and  the  yield  per  acre  exceptionally  high. 

Shipments  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States. — The  first 
packing  of  10  crates  of  tomatoes  was  shipped  to  New  York  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29  last.  This  shipment  was  part  of  a  study  of  the  practicability 
of  sending  such  crops  to  the  United  States  in  the  winter  and  of  the 
best  conditions  for  picking  and  methods  of  packing  and  shipping. 
Plantings  were  also  made  for  shipments  in  April  and  May. 

HONDURAS 

Cigar  factory. — A  request  for  entry,  duty  free,  of  labels,  ribbons, 
cigar  bands,  machinery,  and  other  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  was  granted  in  the  latter  part  of  1925  to  a  manufacturer  who 
for  several  years  has  been  operating  a  factory  in  Santa  Rosa,  employ¬ 
ing  Honduran  labor,  chiefly  women. 

Honduran  High  Commission. — The  Honduran  section  of  the 
Inter-American  High  Commission  met  on  February  23,  1926,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Federico  Boquin,  Minister  of  Finance.  Sefior 
don  Octavio  R.  Ugarte  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Honduran 
section. 

MEXICO 

Petroleum  industry  in  1925. — The  foUowing  figures  given  out 
by  the  Department  of  Industry  were  published  in  El  Universal  of 
Mexico  City  for  February  1,  1926,  those  for  1925  being  in  part 
estimated : 

1924  1925 

Number  of  new  wells  brought  in _  296  299 

Average  daily  production  of  new  wells  (barrels) _  3,  384  3,  668 

Number  of  wells  abandoned _  403  498 

Production  (barrels) _  139,  678,  294  114,  827, 186 

Exports  (barrels) _  129,699,738  96,517,000 

Highways. — The  Federal  construction  of  highways  in  Mexico 
continues  to  be  pushed  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  Mexico  City  motor¬ 
ists  hardly  waiting  for  the  roads  out  of  the  capital  to  receive  top 
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dressing  and  oiling  before  they  drive  over  the  new  routes.  By  last 
February  the  highway  from  Mexico  City  to  Puebla  was  nearly  fin¬ 
ished,  while  that  from  the  capital  to  Pachuca — the  first  section  of  the 
Meridian  highway,  which  will  extend  to  Nuevo  Laredo  on  the  United 
States  boundary — w^as  well  under  w'ay.  The  latter  presents  difficult 
engineering  problems,  as  it  traverses  a  mountain  range.  A  branch 
of  the  Mexico  City-Pachuca  highway  leads  to  San  Juan  Teotihuacin, 
near  wdiich  are  located  the  famous  pyramids.  The  northernmost 
section  of  the  Meridian  highway,  from  Monterrey  to  Nuevo  Laredo, 
has  also  been  started,  and  work  is  progressing  on  the  Mexico  Gty- 
Acapulco  highway  as  w  ell  as  on  that  from  Comit6  to  Ariaga,  in  the 
State  of  Chiapas. 

State  enterprise  is  responsible  for  the  60-kilometer  road  from  More¬ 
lia  to  Taedmbaro,  via  Pfitzeuaro,  for  which  the  State  of  Michoac&n 
contributed  40,000  pesos,  25,000  pesos  having  been  raised  by  persons 
Uving  along  the  route.  It  is  planned  to  extend  this  road  80  kilometers 
to  Huetamo.  Morelia  is  now  connected  for  the  first  time  with  the 
warmer  section  of  the  State,  and  a  rich  agricultural  section  given  an 
outlet.  Another  State  road  will  be  that  in  Tamaulipas  from  Tam¬ 
pico  to  the  United  States  border.  The  Federal  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Public  Works  provided  technical  experts,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  tools  for  two  important  roads  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  one 
leading  from  the  city  of  that  name  to  the  port  of  Salina  Cruz  and  the 
other  to  Las  Mixtecas. 

Improvements  in  telegraph  and  cable  service. — A  contract 
has  been  made  betw’een  the  Government,  the  Mexican  Telegraph 
Company,  All  America  Cables,  Inc.,  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company, 
and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  concludes  a  new 
trafiic  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Federal  lines.  Direct  automatic 
operation  will  be  established  between  Mexico  City  and  New  York, 
affording  also  much  quicker  and  cheaper  cable  communication  to 
Europe  and  Cuba. 

NICARAGUA 

Electric  light  in  Masaya. — ^In  January,  1926,  the  town  of 
Masaya  began  to  enjoy  good  lighting  for  its  streets  and  plazas. 
This  improvement  is  considered  by  the  citizens  an  indication  of 
increasing  prosperity  and  importance. 

PANAMA 

Hot  springs  to  be  made  accessible. — As  a  result  of  the  opening 
of  national  highways  and  the  visit  of  the  President  to  the  interior, 
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the  municipalities  of  Nat 4,  Aguadulce,  and  Calobre  are  to  unite  in 
opening  an  automobile  road  to  Calobre,  whereby  medicinal  hot  springs 
will  be  made  accessible  to  sick  persons.  This  town  was  formerly 
reached  by  horseback  over  a  trail. 

PARAGUAY 

Estimate  of  population. — The  Director  of  the  Section  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Agricultural  Defense  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
has  recently  estimated  the  population  of  Paraguay  to  be  853,321, 
with  a  density  of  13.58  to  the  square  kilometer. 

Transfer  of  small  farming  properties. — During  the  year  1925 
the  Government  through  the  office  of  the  Administration  of  Lands 
and  Colonies  transferred  a  number  of  small  farming  properties 
belonging  to  the  State  to  persons  residing  thereon  and  engaged  in. 
agricultural  pursuits.  These  lots  range  in  size  from  1  to  20  hectares 
each,  a  total  of  8,453  hectares  of  land  having  been  distributed. 

Radio  receiving  station. — ^A  receiving  station  was  installed 
recently  in  the  city  of  Paraguari  by  the  officers  of  the  army  post 
located  in  that  city.  The  first  tests  made  with  this  station  proved 
very  successful,  musical  programs  broadcast  from  stations  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  North  America  being  heard  very  clearly. 

PERU 

Exports  of  cotton. — Exports  of  cotton  from  Peru  for  the  eight 
months  from  January  to  August,  1925,  amounted  to  26,730,730  kilos, 
valued  at  4,122,544  Peruvian  pounds,  as  compared  with  23,334,389 
kilos,  valued  at  3,981,023  Peruvian  pounds,  for  the  same  period  of 
1924. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. — Recent  legislation  author¬ 
izes  the  organization  in  Chiclayo  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  at  this  station  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  also  to  that  of  cotton.  In  the  Department  of  Piura  another 
agricultural  and  livestock  experiment  station  has  been  established 
which  will  make  a  speciality  of  improving  the  livestock  in  that  region, 
and  also  of  controlling  plant  diseases. 

Agricultural  code, — In  order  to  favor  the  better  administra¬ 
tion  of  questions  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  livestock  by  compiling 
an  agricultural  code,  the  President  has  appointed  a  commission  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  Angel  Gustavo  Cornejo,  Dr.  Celso  S.  Abad,  Don  Emilio 
Say4n  Palacios,  Don  Jos6  I^eguia  Swayne,  and  the  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  draw  up  a  project  of  an  agricultural  code  for  the  approval 
of  the  Government. 

Improvements  in  Miraflores. — A  number  of  improvements 
were  carried  out  during  the  year  1925  in  this  attractive  town,  which 
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owing  to  its  proximity  to  Lima  is  a  ver}*^  popular  bathing  resort  with 
residents  of  that  city.  Several  projects  were  also  planned  for  this 
year,  among  them  being  the  construction  of  a  very  fine  bathing 
establishment  containing  600  rooms,  the  contract  for  which  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  20,000  Peruvian  pounds.  An  American  con¬ 
struction  company  is  laying  a  water  pipe  16  inches  in  diameter  for 
bringing  drinking  water  to  Miraflores.  This  w'ork,  which  is  almost 
completed,  will  cost  approximately  20,000  Peruvian  pounds.  Plans 
are  also  being  made  by  tliis  sanae  company  for  a  new  sewer  system 
in  Miraflores. 

SALVADOR 


Salvadorean  coffee  exports,  1925-1926. — Through  Seflor 
Arriseta  Gallegos,  consul  of  Salvador  in  Baltimore,  the  Bulletin 
is  informed  that  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Salvador  from  October 
1,  1925,  to  January  31,  1926,  amounted  to  122,146  bags,  as  compared 
with  120,663  bags  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  During  the  month  of  January,  1926,  coffee  was  ex¬ 
ported  as  follows: 


Destination  Bags. 

Great  Britain . .  115 

Holland.. _ _  10,367 

Italy _  4,  525 

Norway _ _ 16,  359 

Sweden _  16,  352 


Destination  Bags. 

Germany _ _ _ _ 21,  139 

Belgium.. . .  505 

Chile . . 535 

Denmark . . . 1,714 

Spain . .  2,  437 

United  States _  18,995 

Finland.. _ 2.50 

France _  126 

Daily  Guatemala-Salvador  mail  service.  On  February  8, 

1926,  the  President  of  Salvador  authorized  a  daily  international 
automobile  mail  service  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 


Total _ _ 93,419 


URUGUAY 

Stock,  agricultural  and  industrial  show. — On  February  7  the 
Second  National  Stock,  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Show  was  opened 
in  the  city  of  Guadalupe.  Many  stock  raisers,  farmers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  sent  exhibits,  which  formed  a  notable  display  in  the  sections 
devoted  to  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  culture,  grape  growing,  poultry 
raising,  and  arts  and  industries.  The  competition  for  the  best  dairy 
cow  is  also  worthy  of  special  mention  for  the  excellence  of  the  entries. 

New  agricultural  insurance  poucies. — In  the  latter  part  of 
1925  the  State  Insurance  Bank  offered  policies  insuring  crops  against 
damage  by  frost,  drought,  torrential  rains,  high  winds,  locusts,  and 
other  hindrances  to  agriculture. 

96078— 2^Bull.  6 -6 
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Foreign  trade. — .  .  .  Exports  during  1925  were  valued  at 
98,727,209  pesos,  as  against  106,826,282  pesos  for  1924,  or  a  loss  in 
peso  value  of  8,109,076  pesos.  However,  if  these  amounts  are  con¬ 
verted  into  United  States  cmrency  at  the  average  annual  exchange 
rates,  the  1925  figure  stands  at  $97,147,574,  and  the  1924  exportation 
would  amount  to  $87,926,260,  or  a  gain  of  $9,221,314.  It  is  only  by 
taking  into  account  the  dollar  value  of  the  Uruguayan  peso  that 
comparisons  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  United  Kingdom  again  took  the  lead  as  Uruguay’s  best  cus¬ 
tomer  with  exports  valued  at  23,595,300  pesos;  Germany  was  second 
with  15,411,226  pesos;  and  the  United  States  shared  in  this  trade  to 
the  amount  of  11,996,172  pesos,  or  12.2  per  cent  of  the  total — an 
advance  of  5.5  per  cent  over  our  share  of  6.7  per  cent  in  1924.  In 
reality  the  United  States  more  than  doubled  its  purchases  from 
Uruguay  during  1925,  if  the  improved  exchange  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  For  example,  American  piu'chases  from  Uruguay  in 

1924  were  valued  at  7,103,608  pesos  ($5,846,269),  while  those  during 

1925  were  valued  at  11,996,172  pesos  ($11,804,231) — a  gain  of 
$5,957,962,  or  101.9  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 

The  official  tariff  value  of  1925  imports  is  given  as  72,438,663  pesos, 
which  amount  represents  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the  true  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  goods  imported,  as  against  62,228,753  pesos  for  1924, 
which,  in  turn,  represents  about  76.9  per  cent  of  the  true  commer¬ 
cial  value.  .  .  . 

As  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  the  United  States  was 
the  chief  supplier  of  Uruguay’s  import  requirements  during  1925, 
receipts  from  this  country  representing  26.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
importation;  the  United  Kingdom  was  second  with  17.7  per  cent; 
and  Germany  third  with  11  per  cent.  The  United  States  showed  a 
percentage  gain  of  2.3  over  1924;  the  United  Kingdom  suffered  a 
loss  of  0.6  per  cent;  while  Germany  gained  0.4  per  cent.  .  .  . 
{United  States  Commerce  Reports,  March  1,  1926.) 

Passenger  and  Mail  Air  Service. — On  March  1,  1926,  a  new 
regular  passenger  and  mail  air  service,  subsidized  by  the  Post  Office 
Departments  of  Uruguay  and  the  Ai^entine  Repubhc,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  distance  between 
these  two  cities  wdll  be  covered  in  two  hours.  (See  note  under 
Argentina,  page  600.) 

VENEZUELA 

Port  rACiunES  in  Maracaibo  Bay. — On  November  23,  1925,  the 
President  authorized  the  use  of  treasury  fimds  for  the  enlargement  of 
port  facilities  in  Maracaibo  Bay,  the  contracts  for  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  given  to  a  concessionary  who  later  declared  himself  unable 
to  fulfil  the  contract. 
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Petroleum  exploitation, — The  results  obtained  from  petroleum 
exploitations  in  1925  have  excelled  the  calculations  made  the  previous 
year,  when  experts  estimated  that  20,000,000  barrels  would  be 
obtained.  From  January  to  September,  1925,  the  production  was 
13,617,000  barrels;  in  October  it  was  2,258,000  barrels,  while  in 
November  it  amounted  to  2,396,000  barrels.  There  being  no  reason 
to  believe  that  during  December  the  same  rate  of  increase  did  not 
occur,  the  total  yield  for  the  year  is  calculated  at  21,000,000  barrels. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  State  of  ZuUa  the  personnel  working  under 
the  different  companies  numbers  8,000  to  10,000  men.  It  is  believed 
that  production  in  1925  more  than  tripled  that  in  1924,  while  the 
1924  yield  was  double  that  of  1923. 

Prize  for  the  best  cotton  crop. — A  prize  of  8,000  bolivars  and 
a  gold  medal  has  been  offered  to  the  farmer  obtaining  the  largest 
crop  of  cotton  in  the  State  of  Bolivar. 

Atures-Maipures  highway, — This  highway,  66  kilometers  long, 
which  has  several  times  been  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  As  has  been  stated,  it  parallels  a  section 
of  the  upper  Orinoco,  and  saves  the  traveler  the  dangers  of  the 
rapids  near  the  two  towns  mentioned.  From  its  terminus.  La  Paz, 
the  journey  can  be  continued  by  boat  137  kilometers  up  the  river 
to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Amazonas. 
The  completion  of  the  highway  will  reduce  the  four  months’  time 
formerly  required  for  the  journey  of  203  kilometers  to  15  days. 

Government  coal  mines.— An  interesting  account  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bituminous  coal  mines  at  Naricual,  under  the  joint  management 
of  the  Ministries  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works,  is  given  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Boletin  de  la  Camara  de  Comerdo  de  Caracas. 
Tlie  surface  of  the  concessions  exploited  is  50,000  liectares.  The 
coal  mined  monthly  now  amounts  to  between  1,500  and  2,000  tons, 
this  being  transported  by  the  railway  operated  by  the  mine  manage¬ 
ment  to  Barcelona,  where  it  is  crushed,  mixed  with  pitch,  and  formed 
into  briquets,  after  which  the  briquets  and  any  coal  not  so  used  are 
sent  by  rail  to  the  port  of  Guanta,  the  terminus  of  the  railway. 
This  railway  has  a  total  length  of  36  kilometers  from  the  mines  to 
Guanta,  where  the  management  has  a  concrete  wharf  accommodating 
vessels  of  30-foot  draft.  In  connection  with  this  wharf  are  operated 
a  corral  for  1,000  head  of  cattle,  a  water  supply  for  boats  and  for  the 
cattle,  a  sailing  vessel  of  250  tons  which  carries  coal  to  Puerto  Cabello 
and  La  Guaira  and  brings  pitch  for  the  briquets  from  Guanoco, 
and  a  lighter  for  use  in  coaling  ships.  There  is  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Guanta  storage  for  1 ,000  tons  of  coal  served  by  a  mechanical 
carrier  which  will  permit  the  coaling  of  vessels  at  the  rate  of  100  tons 
an  hour.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  electric  transmission  lines 
from  Los  Montones  to  Guanta  and  to  the  mines,  install  electrical 
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and  compressed-air  apparatus  for  working  the  mines,  and  make  other 
improvements,  increasing  the  monthly  amount  of  coal  mined  to  at 
least  3,000  tons.  The  coal  is  at  present  used  by  railways  and  shipping, 
including  the  Venezuelan  Navy. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


BRAZIL 

Loan  to  State  of  Sao  Paulo  Coffee  Institute. — In  January  of 
this  year  the  State  of  SfiLo  Paulo  Coffee  Institute  secured  from  Lazard 
Bros.  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  a  loan  of  £10,000,000,  to  be  issued  in  two 
equal  parts.  The  loan,  which  was  placed  at  90,  bears  7H  per  cent 
interest  and  is  redeemable  at  102  on  or  before  January  1,  1956.  The 
bonds  for  the  first  half  of  the  loan  were  put  on  the  market  at  94, 
according  to  WUermn's  Brazilian  Remew. 


chile 

Central  Bank  of  Chile. — On  Saturday,  January  16,  the  new 
Central  Bank  of  Chile,  which  opened  its  doors  on  January  11,  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  general  balance  as  follows: 


Notes  of  the  Central  Bank  in  circulation _  8,  358,  350.  00 

Government  monetary  emissions _  379,  987,  229.  00 

Interest  received _  7,  137.  30 

Operationspending _ _ _  1,810.00 

Paid-up  capital _ _ _  26,724,088.58 


415,  078,  614.  88 

CREDIT 


Gold . 207,209,721.52 

Silver  and  nickel _  36.  50 

Sight  deposits  of  gold  in  foreign  countries _  207,  669,  476.  06 

Furniture _ _ _  22,  981.  20 

Expenses  of  organization _ _ _  134,  866.  80 

Expenses  of  installation _ 27,000.00 

General  expenses _ 14,532.80 


415,  078,  614.  88 

The  rate  of  discount  for  member  banks  was  9  per  cent. 

COLOMBIA 


Loan  for  MedellIn. — The  Municipal  Council  of  the  city  of  Medel¬ 
lin  has  asked  the  Minister  of  the  TrcMury  for  authorization  to  con- 
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tract  a  loan  of  6,000,000  pesos  in  the  United  States  with  a  well-known 
banking  firm.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  improvements  and  public 
works  in  the  City  of  Medellin. 

ECUADOR 

Budget  for  1926. — The  budget  as  approved  for  the  present  year 
shows  receipts  and  expenditures  balanced  at  41,988,000  sucres. 
The  following  tables  show  the  source  of  revenues  and  the  distribution 
of  expenditures: 

REVENUES  I 


Source  Yearly  esti>  Source  Yearly  esU- 


mates  in  sucres 

Railroads .  lOOi  000 

Rentals .  150i  000 

Port  dues .  2,000,000 

Postage  stamps .  400, 000 

Telegraph  stamps .  380, 000 

mates  in  sucres 

6  per  cent  military  pensions  for  widows 

and  orphans .  135, 000 

6  per  cent  military  retirement  fund .  138,  OOO 

Delayed  taxes .  80(t  000 

Balance  due  on  accounts  for  judicial 
sentences .  lOOi  000 

Consular  dues .  3, 000, 000 

Import  duties .  7, 000^  000 

Eiiwrt  duties .  4, 000, 000 

Alcohol  monopoly  (net  proceeds) .  8, 000, 000 

Tobacco  monopoly  (net  proceeds) .  4, 000, 000 

Salt  and  bag  monopoly .  3, 000, 000 

Salestax .  2^000,000 

Tax  on  circulating  capital .  200, 000 

Tax  on  rural  property .  1,000,000 

Excise  tax . .  1, 200, 000 

Balance  on  various  accounts . 2, 248, 000 

Extra  revenues .  600, 000 

41,988,000 

EXPENDITURES 

Department  of  the  Interior .  4, 804, 324 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations .  1, 302, 120 

Department  of  Public  Instruction .  5, 268, 972 

Department  of  Social  Weliare .  1,708,072 

Department  of  War,  Navy  and  Aviation  8,878,800 
Treasury  Department.. .  3, 809, 236 

Department  of  Public  Works .  9, 384, 000 

Public  debt .  5,000,000 

Supplementary  expenditures .  2, 344, 576 

Tax  on  beer  and  liquor .  1, 20(t  000 

41,988,000 

MEXICO 

Budget. — The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1926  are 
calculated  at  315,000,000  pesos,  while  expenditures  have  been  fixed 
at  305,000,000  pesos,  thus  giving  a  balance  of  10,000,000  pesos. 

PERU 

Budget  for  1926. — Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1926 
are  balanced,  both  being  estimated  at  9,762,830  Peruvian  pounds. 
The  expenditures  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 

PeruTlan  pounds 


National  Senate _ _ _ _ _ : _  73,  047 

House  of  Representatives _ _ _ _  201,  906 

Regional  Congresses . . . . .  19,  620 

Minister  of  the  Interior _ _ _  1,  576,  097 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations _  252,  364 

Minister  of  Justice _ _ _  1,  393,  976 

Minister  of  the  Treasury _  3,  673,  032 

Minister  of  War . 1,147,794 

Minister  of  the  Navy _ _ _ _ _  411,  314 

Minister  of  Public  Works _  1,  013,  690 

Total. .  9,762,830 


BRAZIL 


Annual  vacation  for  workers. — A  law  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  December  24, 1925,  provides  that  15  days’ 
annual  vacation  with  pay  shall  be  granted  to  all  employees  of  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  banking  establishments  throughout  the 
Rejiublic. 

Extension  of  rent  law. — It  is  reported  by  the  daily  press  that 
Congress  has  extended  the  provisions  of  the  rent  law  affecting  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  first  passed  December  21,  1921,  regulating  the  rental  of 
houses  and  fixing  the  responsibility  of  landlords  and  tenants. 

COSTA  RICA 

Restriction  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  arms. — On  January 
15,  1926,  the  President  approved  Decree  No.  40  passed  by  Congress 
on  November  25,  1925,  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  introduction, 
or  sale  of  firearms  or  knives  with  blades  over  3  inches  in  length  except 
by  license  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Permits  for 
the  carrying  of  arms  must  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  Merchants  having  permission  to  sell  arms  must  furnish  a 
quarterly  report  of  such  sales  to  the  Department.  The  full  text  of 
the  decree  was  published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  January  19,  1926. 

MEXICO 

Legation  in  Guatemala  raised  to  rank  of  embassy. — On 
February  1  of  this  year  Sr.  Lie.  Aar6n  S&enz,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Mexico,  announced  that  Mexico  and  Guatemala  had 
decided  to  raise  their  mutual  diplomatic  offices  to  the  rank  of  em¬ 
bassies,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  which  each  country 
has  in  the  other  and  their  friendly  relations.  Sefior  Alfonso  Cravioto, 
first  ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Guatemala,  and  Dr.  Miguel  Aguirre 
Vel4zquez,  first  ambassador  of  Guatemala  in  Mexico,  presented  their 
respective  credentials  last  March. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  M 

CUBA-UNITED  STATES 

Supplementary  extradition  treaty  and  conventions  for  the 
suppression  of  smuoolino. — On  March  3,  1926,  the  supplementary 
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extradition  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  signed  in 
Habana  on  January  14,  1926,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Conventions  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling  be¬ 
tween  Cuba  and  the  United  States  were  signed  in  Habana,  March 
4  and  11,  1926,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba  and  the  American 
Ambassador. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  on  customhouse  documents. — The  treaty  on  the  com¬ 
munication  and  publicity  of  customhouse  documents  concluded  at 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  May,  1923,  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  December  10,  1925,  after  having  been 
approved  by  Congress.  {Gaceta  Ojicial,  December  30,  1925.) 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

Treaty  for  the  prevention  of  smuoolino. — The  treaty  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
signed  in  Washington  on  December  23, 1925,  by  the  Mexican  Minister 
to  the  United  States  and  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  3,  1926.  Mexico  having 
already  ratified  this  treaty,  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  March  18,  1926. 

SALVADOR-UNITED  STATES 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights. — A 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights  between  Salvador 
and  the  United  States  was  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Salvador  and  the  American  Minister  to  Salvador  on  February  22, 
1926,  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 
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ARGENTINA 

Chabuco  Park  vacation  camp. — On  February  12,  1926,  the  fifth 
vacation  camp  for  school  children  of  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  in 
Chabuco  Park.  Here,  as  in  the  other  four  day  camps  for  children 
below  normal  in  health,  the  Bureau  of  Parks  and  Playgroimds  has 
provided  means  to  give  outdoor  exercise,  wholesome  meals,  and 
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supervised  play  to  three  groups  of  400  children,  each  of  which  attends 
daily  for  a  month,  1,200  children  thus  receiving  during  the  long 
school  vacation  a  month’s  outing. 

Trade  schools. — ^According  to  a  decree  appearing  in  the  Boletin 
OficiaL  for  January  22,  1926,  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  of  ele¬ 
mentary  grade  are  designed  to  prepare  good  tradesmen,  imparting 
not  only  manual  skill  and  technical  knowledge  but  also  a  clear  and 
broad  vision  of  the  elements  which  lead  to  their  perfection  as  work¬ 
men  and  a.s  an  integral  part  of  society. 

BOLIVIA 

New  schedule  op  secondary  studies. — A  new  plan  of  studies 
for  secondary  schools  has  been  adopted  commencing  from  January 
1,  1926.  According  to  this  plan  secondary  education  will  cover  six 
years,  divided  in  two  periods  of  three  years  each.  The  first  period 
is  supplementary  to  the  primary  grades,  the  course  comprised  in  this 
period  being  required  for  entrance  to  the  normal  schools.  The 
second  period  is  preparatory  for  imiversity  studies  and  comprises 
three  sections,  specializing  respectively  in  mathematics,  biology,  and 
literature,  which  prepare  for  the  study  of  engineering,  medicine, 
and  law,  of  which  the  student  makes  his  choice. 

The  following  table  gives  the  weekly  schedule: 
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BRAZIL 

Public  instruction  in  Pernambuco. — According  to  the  Brazilian 
American  for  January  23, 1926,  the  State  of  Pernambuco  has  appro¬ 
priated  a  total  of  2,753,244  milreis  for  public  education  in  that  State 
during  1926,  this  sum  being  divided  as  follows:  1,805,143  milreis  for 
primary  education,  290,304  milreis  for  secondary  schools,  342,518 
milreis  for  normal  schools,  and  274,600  milreis  for  subventions  to 
various  educational  institutions,  the  balance  being  divided  among 
small  items.  The  total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  State  is 
approximately  1,400;  the  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  first 
half  of  1925  was  14,784. 

CHILE 

National  convention  of  primary  teachers. — The  Fourth 
National  Convention  of  Primary  Teachers  took  place  in  Valdivia  last 
January,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  200.  Among  the  resolutions 
approved  by  the  convention  was  that  for  the  purchase  of  a  building  in 
Santiago  to  be  used  as  headquarters. 

Child  development  and  tenement  life. — ^According  to  investi¬ 
gations  made  by  students  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Con- 
cepcidn,  a  relation  exists  between  the  height  of  the  child  and  tenement 
life.  By  measuring  368  children  from  the  ages  of  8  through  10  years, 
it  was  noted  that  the  children  of  poor  families  are  retarded  in  their 
growth,  and  that  the  average  height  of  children  living  in  tenements  is 
much  less  than  that  of  children  who  live  in  separate  houses. 

COLOMBIA 

Students’  congress. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  Second  National  University  Congress  held  in  Bogot4  in  July, 
1924,  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  Students  has  selected 
the  city  of  Cartagena  and  the  month  of  May,  1926,  as  the  place  and 
time  for  holding  the  Third  National  Congress  of  Students.  This 
congress  will  discuss  subjects  pertaining  to  educational  reforms,  pre¬ 
pare  plans  for  student  organizations,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  students  in  the  administrative  councils  of  schools  and 
universities. 

Pedagogical  Institute. — Last  March  the  beautiful  new  building 
of  the  Pedagogical  Institute,  located  on  the  Avenida  Chile  in  Bogota, 
was  ofiSciaUy  inaugurated.  The  classrooms,  as  well  as  the  dormi¬ 
tories,  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  modern  hygiene.  The  school  also 
has  gymnasium  facilities  and  adjoining  athletic  fields.  A  series  of 
leotmes  on  various  branches  of  science  will  be  oi^anized  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  delivered  by  eminent  professors 
in  the  lecture  hall  of  this  institute. 
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CUBA 

Appointment  of  General  Superintendent  of  Schools. — In 
order  to  give  unity  to  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
primary  schools,  the  office  of  General  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  Cuba  has  been  restored,  and  Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra  Sdnchez,  who  is 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  post,  has  received  the  appointment. 

Schools  for  Isle  of  Pines. — A  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  study  the  best  types  of  rural  and  city  schools  for  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  about  546  new  schools,  of  which  96  will  be 
educational  centers  similar  to  that  now  under  construction  at  Nueva 
Gerona,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  Government  plans  to  spend  about 
$12,000,000  on  this  construction,  half  of  which  will  be  used  for  schools 
costing  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  each,  and  the  remainder  for  buildings 
costing  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  each.  These  schools  will  be  up- 
to-date  and  equipped  with  modem  gymnastic  and  playground  facili¬ 
ties.  ( United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Academy  of  Letters. — A  recent  law  creates  an  Academy  of 
Letters  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  composed  of  12  life  members, 
two-thirds  of  whom  must  be  residents  of  that  city.  The  12  original 
members  appointed  by  the  above-mentioned  law  are  the  following: 
Dr.  Adolfo  Alejandro  Nouel,  Dr.  F.  Henriquez  y  Carvajal,  Sr. 
Rafael  Justino  Castillo,  Dr.  Am6rico  Lugo,  Sr.  F.  Vel6zquez  H., 
Dr.  Jos6  Dolores  Alfonseca,  Sr.  Fabio  F.  Fiallo,  Sr.  F61ix  E.  Mejia, 
Sr.  Enrique  Henriquez,  Sr.  Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  Sr.  Jacinto  R.  de 
Castro,  and  Sr.  Elias  Brache.  Hereafter  vacancies  occvuring  through 
the  prolonged  alienee  or  death  of  a  member  shall  be  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ments  made  by  the  other  members  of  the  Academy.  The  creation  of 
a  national  library  will  be  initiated  by  the  Academy,  and  later  the 
organization  of  a  historical  museum  will  be  imdertaken.  Appro¬ 
priations  will  be  made  every  year  in  the  national  budget  for  the 
Academy,  $20,000  having  already  been  designated  in  the  1926  budget 
for  this  purpose. 

PuBUC-scHOOL  budget. — At  the  session  of  January  5,  1926,  the 
Senate  approved  the  public-school  budget  submitted  by  the  Chief 
Executive.  Some  of  the  most  important  items  are  the  following: 
For  remodeling  the  university  building,  $20,000,  and  for  upkeep  of  the 
imiversity,  $39,780;  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  manual¬ 
training  school,  $20,000;  for  scholarships  in  various  schools,  $3,000; 
for  establishing  175  elementary  schools  throughout  the  Republic, 
$73,000;  and  for  new  classrooms  in  the  graded  schools,  $12,000. 
The  new  budget  amounts  approximately  to  $985,274. 
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ECUADOR 

Secondary  instruction. — According  to  a  decree  on  the  organic 
law  of  secondary  education  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government 
November  20,  1925,  this  branch  of  instruction  is  governed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a  technical  council,  the  inspectors  of 
secondary  education,  the  rectors  and  assistant  rectors,  and  the 
administration  boards.  This  decree  also  states  that  teachers  who 
have  served  in  State  secondary  schools  during  20  years  and  are  per¬ 
manently  disabled  for  work,  or  who  have  attained  the  age  of  55 
years,  may  retire  with  full  pay.  In  the  event  of  disability  before 
having  served  20  years,  a  teacher  may  retire,  receiving  a  pension  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  service. 

GUATEMALA 

School  attendance. — In  his  recent  message  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  the  President  stated  that  the  number  of  primary  schools 
open  during  1925  was  2,761,  and  that  in  addition  there  were  48  institu¬ 
tions  of  other  types — professional  schools,  normal  and  secondary 
institutes  and  special  schools.  The  total  number  of  students  en¬ 
rolled  was  103,314,  and  the  average  attendance,  77,838.  During 
the  year  973  students  were  supported  by  scholarships,  7  of  these 
being  granted  for  study  abroad.  In  conclusion,  the  President  states: 

As  indicating  a  new  and  wholesome  trend  in  our  educational  methods,  special 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  efforts  already  under  way  in  order  to  vocation- 
alize  the  primary  schools.  When  this  important  change  has  been  carried  out,  a 
decided  advance,  I  trust  and  believe,  will  have  been  made  toward  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  Guatemala.  *  *  *  The  necessary  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  schools  with  plots  of  ground,  and  industrial  studies  and  monographs  of 
the  departments  are  being  made  in  order  that  in  all  places  pupils  may  be  taught 
the  raising  of  crops  and  the  industries  peculiar  to  the  region  where  they  live  and 
in  order  to  develop  such  other  new  ones  as  can  be  introduced. 

HONDURAS 

Evening  schools. — The  evening  classes  of  the  vocational  school 
of  Tegucigalpa  were  opened  early  in  the  year,  attendance  being  com¬ 
pulsory  for  students  roistered  for  the  course.  The  city  has  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  50  pesos  a  month  as  a  subsidy  for  night  schools. 

School  improvements. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Tegucigalpa 
has  resolved  to  enlarge  the  Francisca  Reyes  School  for  Girls  imme¬ 
diately,  as  this  school  has  consisted  of  only  three  grades.  Two  other 
grades  are  to  be  added  and  the  school  given  a  new  building.  Three 
other  schools  were  provided  with  new  desks,  and  entire  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  supplied  for  a  fourth  school  of  the  same  city. 

MEXICO 

School  savings. — With  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  February 
the  School  Savings  Bank  of  the  Federal  District,  founded  by  a  recent 
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Executive  decree,  began  to  operate,  each  pupil  being  expected  to 
deposit  5  centavos  per  week.  By  February  19  forty  thousand  of  the 
sixty  thousand  children  registered  in  the  228  elementary  schools  had 
begun  to  make  their  deposits. 

School  registration. — In  addition  to  the  registration  figures  for 
the  elementary  schools  cited  above,  early  returns  for  the  new  school 
year  from  educational  institutions  in  the  Federal  District  were  as 
follows:  National  University,  3,000  students;  Normal  School,  5,400 
students,  more  than  80  per  cent  being  women ;  and  technical  schools 
12,000. 

School  for  Indians. — A  group  of  boys  of  various  Indian  tribes 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  brought  together  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Education  in  a  school  in  Mexico  City  called 
El  Internado  del  Indio,  where  they  will  be  afforded  educational 
opportunities  along  the  lines  of  their  desires  and  abilities.  The 
purpose  of  the  institution  is  not  only  to  educate  these  boys,  but  to 
promote  a  friendly  feeling  between  those  living  in  widely  separated 
regions  and  thus  contribute  to  a  true  patriotism. 

University  interchange. — Doctor  Pruneda,  rector  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University,  has  received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  proposing  an  interchange  of  professors  and 
students  which  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  between  the  two  institutions. 

PANAMA 

Secondary  curricula. — The  ourricula  for  secondary  sohoob,  as 
given  in  a  presidential  decree  of  March  1,  1926,  will  go  into  effect 
on  May  3.  The  lyceum  section  of  the  National  Institute  will  have 
three  different  courses:  A  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  a  four-year  course  for  a  diploma  in  commercial 
training.  The  normal  section  of  the  National  Institute  will  give  a 
five-year  course.  The  Women’s  Normal  School  will  abo  have  a 
five-year  course,  the  domestic  science  section  of  the  Women’s  Pro¬ 
fessional  School  a  four-year  course,  and  the  commercial  section  of 
the  same  school  a  four-year  course. 

Costa  Rican  teachers. — A  group  of  50  Costa  Rican  teachers, 
accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  vbited  Panama 
early  in  February  to  study  educational  methods,  receiving  during 
their  visit  every  attention  from  the  Panama  Association  of  Teachers 
and  from  officiab. 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  professors  for  Medical  School. — The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Medical  School  of  Asuncifin  has  started  negotiations  for 
engaging  foreign  professors  for  the  chairs  of  general  physiology  and 
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special  pathology,  and  also  for  the  medical  clinic  and  surreal  clinic 
professorships.  After  arrangements  for  their  services  have 
been  completed  with  the  professors  selected,  funds  will  be  provided 
for  them  to  purchase  abroad  the  apparatus  necessary  for  equipping 
their  respective  laboratories  in  the  Medical  School  of  Asuncidn. 

Aviation  school. — The  aviation  school  building  plans  presented 
by  the  Technical  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  War  have  been  approved 
by  the  Chief  Executive.  These  plans  include,  besides  the  main  school 
building,  oflBcers’  quarters,  barracks,  two  hangars,  a  workshop  and 
storage  room  for  equipment.  • 

SALVADOR 

Night  school  for  apprentices. — The  Labor  Federation  of  San 
Salvador  annoimced  the  opening  on  February  1  of  evening  classes  for 
apprentices.  The  announcement  was  especially  directed  to  shop 
foremen.  Illiterates  were  urged  to  join  the  classes. 

School  attendance. — According  to  the  President’s  message,  in 
1925  there  were  826  schools  giving  primary  instruction,  employing 
1,465  teachers.  The  enrollment  was  49,749  and  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  33,675.  A  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  shows  an  increase  of  93  schools,  332  teachers,  4,570  pupils 
enrolled  and  3,601  in  average  attendance. 

UNITED  STATES 

'Muegos  Florales”. — An  inheritance  of  the  days  of  the  trouba¬ 
dours,  “  Juegos  Florales,”  or  Floral  Games,  competitions  in  which  poets 
vied  with  each  other  for  the  prize  of  a  flower,  are  still  celebrated  in 
Spain  to-day  in  a  modified  form.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
picturesque  custom  has  been  transplanted  to  Baker  University  in 
Kansas,  where  “Juegos  Florales”  will  be  held  for  the  fourth  time 
this  year,  with  the  participation  of  the  Spanish  and  French  depart¬ 
ments  of  neighboring  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools.  Each 
institution  will  take  part  in  the  program  by  the  performance  of  a 
short  play,  the  rendition  of  a  song,  or  other  addition  to  the  program 
in  Spanish  or  French.  A  money  prize  is  offered  for  the  best  transla¬ 
tion  from  Spanish  to  English  of  an  essay  on  lyric  poety  by  Machado. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  Hispanic  mantenedor  will  give  the  opening 
address  in  fulfillment  of  the  university’s  purpose  that  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  should  discern  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  its  value 
in  promoting  friendly  relations  between  nations. 

URUGUAY 

School  gardens. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating 
actively  in  the  growing  practice  of  establishing  school  gardens  in 
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connection  with  rural  schools,  where  instruction  in  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  can  be  given  to  the  pupils.  The  gardens  already 
started  are  said  to  have  been  productive  of  beneficial  results. 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuelan  painter  honored. — Manuel  Cabral,  noted  Vene¬ 
zuelan  painter,  was  awarded  second  prize  in  the  Latin  American 
exhibition  of  paintings  which  inaugurated  the  new  Los  Angeles 
Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Arts.  The  beautiful  painting  that 
merited  the  award,  called  Fishing  Boat  at  Martigues,  will  remain 
permanently  in  the  museum. 
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BRAZIL 


Commercial  Employees’  Union. — The  Commercial  Employees’ 
Union  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  numbers  15,000  members,  has  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  other  similar  organizations  throughout  the 
Republic  in  an  endeavor  to  promote  closer  mutual  relations.  The 
imion  seeks  to  collect  data  on  the  number  of  members,  date  of 
organization,  benefits  offered  to  members,  provisions  of  the  re¬ 
spective  constitutions,  ideas  on  cooperative  movements,  and  other 
pertinent  facts. 

Annual  vacation  for  workers. — See  page  616. 


CHILE 

Santiago  Commercial  Employees’  Society. — The  report  of  the 
Santiago  Commercial  Employees’  Society  rendered  at  the  end  of 
1925  gave  the  following  interesting  figures  regarding  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  its  members  during  the  last  10  years,  1916-1925,  inclusive : 


Care  of  sick  members,  including  physicians’  fees,  operations,  Pesos 

medicines,  sick  benefits,  etc _  604,  919.  86 

Disability  benefits  to  members  unfitted  to  work _  16,  821.  80 

Funeral  expenses  of  deceased  members _  164,  611.  19 

Death  benefits  to  families  of  deceased  members _  737,  650.  00 

Pensions  to  widows  and  orphaned  children  of  deceased  members..  109,  605.  00 


Total .  1,633,607.85 


MEXICO 


National  Labor  Convention. — On  March  1  the  seventh  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Mexican  Regional  Federation  of  Labor,  the  national 
labor  organization,  convened  in  Mexico  City  for  a  week’s  sessions,  with 
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the  attendance  of  approximately  800  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
Republic.  The  following  officers  of  the  convention  were  elected: 
President,  Senator  Fernando  Rodarte;  recording  secretaries,  Sr. 
Eugenio  L6pez  Guerra  and  Salvador  Campa  Siliceo;  and  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Sr.  Felipe  Leija  Paz.  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  on  resolutions,  organization,  agriculture,  education,  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  and  press. 

One  of  the  first  addresses  was  made  by  Deputy  Ricardo  Treviflo,  who 
said  that  to  solve  the  industrial  problem  the  cooperation  of  all  those 
engaged  in  national  activities  was  necessary.  Unnecessary  employees 
and  operatives  must  be  dismissed,  since  their  salaries  only  increase  the 
cost  of  production,  and  methods  of  production  must  be  modernized. 

On  a  later  day  President  Calles  addressed  the  convention,  thanking 
the  delegates  for  their  vote  of  confidence  in  his  administration  and 
sending  his  cordial  greetings  to  President  Green  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  through  the  American  labor  representatives 
attending  the  convention. 

Among  the  important  motions  passed  were  resolutions  favoring 
the  following:  The  establishment  of  a  labor  bank;  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  protecting  Mexican  workers  in  foreign  countries;  the 
reduction  of  taxes  on  the  sugar  industry;  a  civil  service  law;  and  the 
taxation  of  bull-fights,  boxing  matches,  etc.,  to  provide  money  for  an 
opera  season  in  Mexico  City  and  to  foster  the  art  of  singing  in  general. 

A  very  interesting  featme  of  the  convention  was  the  report  of  the 
Labor  Attaches  connected  with  Mexican  diplomatic  posts.  It  was 
voted  to  thank  the  Argentine  labor  organizations  for  their  attentions 
to  the  Mexican  Labor  Attach^  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Artistically  engraved  gold  medals  were  presented  to  the  American 
fraternal  delegates. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Secretary  General,  Deputy 
Ricardo  Trevifio;  Home  Secretary,  Sr.  Jos6  Marcos  Trist&n;  Agri¬ 
cultural  Secretary,  Sr.  Lamberto  Ellas;  Foreign  Secretary,  Sr.  Luis 
Navarro;  and  Treasurer,  Sr.  Ignacio  Vizcarra. 


ARGENTINA 

New  anutuberculosis  dispensary  in  Rosario. — On  February 
14,  1926,  a  new  anti  tuberculosis  dispensary  was  opened  in  the  city 
of  Rosario  by  the  Argentine  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  to  serve  six 
outlying  wards,  thus  saving  a  tiresome  trip  for  patients  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  go  to  dispensaries  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
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New  eye  clinic. — The  National  Department  of  Hygiene  has 
decided  to  open  a  new  eye  clinic  in  connection  with  its  dispensary  on 
Calle  Sanniento,  Buenos  Aires.  Here  free  treatment  will  be  given 
to  children,  inmates  of  asylumns,  school  children,  and  Government 
employees  who  are  suffering  from  trachoma  or  other  communicable 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

BOLIVIA 

Platform  of  President  Siles. — ^Among  the  salient  plans  ex¬ 
pressed  by  President  Siles  in  his  inaugural  address  on  January  10, 
1926,  were  those  regarding  a  proposed  bureau  for  maternal  and 
infant  welfare  to  prevent  the  heavy  toll  of  infant  mortality,  the 
protection  and  education  of  the  Indian,  and  the  complete  reform  of 
the  educational  system,  with  three  universities  to  be  patterned  after 
the  University  of  California. 

<•  BRAZIL 

Red  Cross. — The  Red  Cross  reports  the  following  for  its  dis¬ 
pensary  services  during  1925: 

Consultations _ 

Prescriptions _ 

General  treatments . 

Operations _ 

Electrical  treatments _ 

Applications  of  apparatus. 

Massage  treatments _ 

CHILE 

Cost  of  living. — Sr.  Mois6s  Poblete  Troncoso,  professor  of  social 
economy  in  the  University  of  Chile,  is  contributing  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  problems  of  the  high  cost  of  living  to  El  Mercurio 
of  Santiago.  Of  these  only  the  first  has  come  to  hand  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  cited  by  Prof.  Poblete  Troncoso,  the  index  figure  for  retail 
prices  in  Chile  in  1925,  taking  1914  as  the  base  of  100,  was  202. 
Index  figures  for  the  cost  of  living  for  the  years  1913-1924,  in  terms 
of  paper  pesos,  are  given  as  follows: 


Hypodermic  injections _ 

Vaccinations _ 

Radiographs _ 

Treatments  with  light,  heat,  etc. 

Patients  in  hospital _ 

Radioscopic  observations _ 


Year 

Li«bt 
and  fuel 

Do¬ 

mestic 

food¬ 

stuffs 

Im¬ 

ported 

food¬ 

stuffs 

j 

Bever¬ 

ages 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

Total 

1913. . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 . 

106 

116 

112 

100 

102 

101 

106 

1916- . 

108 

128 

136 

100 

128 

111 

120 

1916 . 

106 

■  109 

144 

106 

140 

109 

117 

1917 . 

101 

112 

141 

no 

147 

107 

118 

1918- . 

108 

no 

151 

no 

155 

106 

121 

1919 . - . 

128 

132 

238 

no 

177 

no 

143 

19»- . 

161 

165 

256 

127 

207 

112 

168 

1921 . 

174 

151 

230 

136 

208 

136 

166 

1922 . 

184 

146 

227 

131 

229 

138 

173 

192S . 

186 

152 

236 

131 

230 

138 

178 

1924 . 

191 

153 

241 

131 

236 

138 

179 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  prevents  the  inclusion  of  a  table 
giving  the  average  prices  per  kilo  for  10  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
which  is  also  printed  with  the  above  in  El  Mercurio  for  January  31, 
1926. 

Social  diseases. — The  Prophylactic  Institute  of  Social  Diseases 
maintained  for  the  last  six  years  by  the  city  of  Santiago  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1926:  New  patients,  4,036;  Wasser- 
mann  tests,  1,972;  ultramicroscopic  examinations,  810;  positive 
microscopic  examinations,  396 ;  and  various  treatments,  66,606.  The 
budget  for  the  year  was  79,700  pesos. 

Housing. — It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  Bulletin 
that  a  decree  law  of  last  year  provided  for  Government  loans  in 
assistance  of  housing  projects.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  2,000 
houses  are  about  to  be  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  their 
value  ranging  between  12,000  and  30,000  pesos,  the  total  amount 
available  for  1925  applications  being  44,712,000  pesos.  Plans 
presented  by  the  following  bodies  have  been  approved  by  the  Superior 
Council  of  Social  Welfare,  after  which  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
transaction  must  be  passed  on  by  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank:  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Domestic  Tax  Offices,  Military  Legion,  Santiago  Police, 
Barbers’  Union,  Graphic  Arts  and  Press  Cooperative,  Public  Em¬ 
ployees’  Saving  Association,  and  numerous  other  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  sum  of  8,500,000  pesos  will  be  expended  in  Valparaiso 
in  loans. 

Municipal  bakery  to  combat  high  cost  of  living. — The  city 
of  Santiago  has  taken  an  interesting  step  to  combat  the  high  cost  of 
living,  by  making  a  contract  with  an  individual  to  furnish  20,000 
kilos  of  bread  daily,  gradually  increasing  this  amount  to  50,000 
kilos,  the  baking  to  be  done  in  the  bakeshop  of  the  penitentiary. 
The  bread  will  be  sold  at  municipal  stands  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  city  and  from  trucks  in  outlying  districts.  The  price  for  first- 
quality  bread  will  be  80  centavos  per  kilo,  while  for  the  second 
quality  it  will  be  60  centavos.  The  average  price  per  kilo  for  bread 
last  year  was  1.11  pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

Port  sanitation. — By  virtue  of  Decree  No.  1814  of  December, 
1925,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Antioquia  Railroad  were  author¬ 
ized  to  imdertake,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  sanitation  of  Puerto  Berrlo  and  the  con¬ 
struction  in  that  port  of  a  building  for  Government  offices. 

On  January  26  the  Minister  of  Public  Health  addressed  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Governors  of  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  Cali,  Pasto, 
and  Santa  Marta,  advising  them  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
96078— 2B— Bull.  6 - 7 
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measures  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  health  in  these 
ports  and  to  comply  with  the  international  health  regulations  to 
which  the  Ck»vernment  has  suscribed,  work  will  be  commenced 
immediately  on  the  sanitation  of  the  above-mentioned  ports.  Among 
the  important  health  measures  to  be  undertaken  is  a  campaign 
against  mosquitoes  and  rats,  in  order  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
yellow  fever  or  bubonic  plague.  The  cooperation  of  both  the  depart¬ 
mental  and  municipal  authorities  is  asked  for  the  success  of  this 
campaign. 

COSTA  RICA 

Red  Cross  notes. — On  Red  Cross  Day,  March  19,  120  houses 
built  by  the  Red  Cross  in  San  Jos6  were  opened  to  occupancy.  A 
money  prize  was  offered  to  the  tenants  of  the  Red  (Voss  houses 
who  keep  their  homes  in  the  best  condition  throughout  the  year. 
On  the  same  day  the  gold  cross  was  conferred  by  the  Red  (Voss 
on  Sr.  Macabeo  Vargas  Castro,  founder  of  that  society  in  Costa 
Rica. 

The  Costa  Rican  Red  (Voss,  which  is  raising  funds  for  the  injured 
and  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  dead  in  the  wreck  of  an  excursion 
train  near  wSan  dose  on  March  14,  192.5,  received  a  donation  of  $1,000 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  through  the  State  Department,  as 
well  as  cables  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people. 

Antityphoid  and  smallpox  vaccination. — The  Bureau  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  San  Jos6  has  announced  that  it 
offers  free  antityphoid  injections  daily  at  certain  hours,  and  also 
free  vaccination  against  smallpox. 

(Vhld  health  center. — The  San  Jos6  child  health  center  is  car¬ 
ing  for  15.5  children.  According  to  the  president  of  the  association, 
a  lack  of  funds  prevents  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  patients. 
The  mothers  able  to  do  so  pay  25  to  .50  centavos  a  week  for  the 
services  of  the  dispensary  and  milk  station.  The  principal  financial 
a.ssistance  comes  from  the  Government,  the  city,  and  the  Railroad 
of  the  Pacific.  Two  physicians,  one  of  them  a  woman,  attend  to 
the  medical  service. 

CUBA 

Social  welfare  bill. — An  interesting  bill  on  social  welfare  has 
been  presented  to  Congress,  some  of  the  proposed  features  being  the 
following:  A  national  pension  fund  for  all  employees  and  workmen 
who  are  not  protected  by  other  pension  laws;  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  and  insurance  company  under  the  ownership  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  other  workers;  organization  of  a  national  employment 
committee,  and  a  committee  to  obtain  comfortable  and  sanitary 
homes  for  workmen,  either  by  purchase  or  rental;  organization  of  a 
national  clinic  for  workers;  protection  of  old  people,  women,  and 
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children;  classes  on  thrift  in  public  and  private  schools;  establish¬ 
ment  of  prizes  in  provincial  schools  for  children  of  workers  who  excel 
in  their  studies;  organization  of  provincial  and  municipal  labor 
boards;  and  the  passage  of  a  Sunday  rest  law. 

Medical  service. — A  decree  signed  by  the  President  on  February 
8,  1926,  regulates  the  services  of  attending  physicians  in  medical  and 
sui^cal  wards  of  charity  hospitals.  This  decree  states  that  in  each 
hospital  the  number  of  doctors  giving  their  services  free  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation,  these  appointments  being 
made  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Red  Cross  dispensary. — From  November  13,  1922,  to  December 
31,  1925,  19,895  patients  were  registered  at  the  Red  Cross  dispensary 
in  Habana,  and  45,809  prescriptions  were  filled.  The  dispensary 
staff  members  give  their  services  free,  and  treatment  is  entirely 
gratuitous  to  the  poor.  Statistics  of  the  treatments  given  and  services 
rendered  by  this  dispensary  during  the  last  six  months  of  1925  were 
as  follows: 

General  medical  treatment _  1,  268  Nose,  ear,  and  throat  diseases.  231 

Urinary  tract _  208  Extraction  of  teeth _  780 

Digestive  organs _  562  Injections _  528 

Respiratory  organs _ _  812  Patients  registered _  4,568 

Children’s  diseases _  513  Consultations _ _ _  5,  230 

Venereal  and  skin  diseases _  381  Prescriptions  filled _  10,  642 

Child  welfare. — According  to  an  article  in  the  Diario  de  la 
Marina  of  Habana,  Dr.  Fernando  J.  del  Pino,  director  of  charity 
associations  and  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Mothers  and  Infants,  said  that  the  above-mentioned 
committee  had  at  its  disposal  10,000  pesos  which  will  be  used  for 
making  improvements  in  several  of  the  day  nurseries  in  Habana. 
Doctor  Pino  also  stated  that  in  the  future  all  assignments  of  funds  for 
asylums  and  day  nurseries  will  be  made  according  to  the  number  of 
inmates,  providing  approximately  $15  a  month  for  each  child. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Scout  Organization. — An  attractive  ceremony  was  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
organization  of  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  brigades.  One  hun¬ 
dred  boys  and  fifty  girls  were  present  as  members  of  these  new 
associations. 

Sanitary  regulations  for  barber  shops. — The  Secretary  of  Sani¬ 
tation  recently  issued  a  circular  letter  to  health  officers  throughout 
the  Republic  regarding  the  enforcement  of  that  section  of  the  Sanitary 
Code  relating  to  sanitary  conditions  in  barber  shops.  These  regula¬ 
tions  require  a  health  certificate  for  barbers  in  order  that  they  may 
exercise  their  professions;  that  fresh  towels  shall  be  provided  for 
every  patron  and  that  all  instruments  and  brushes  must  be  sterilized 
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after  each  time  they  are  used;  and  that  persons  suffering  from  a  skin 
disease  shall  not  be  given  service  in  barber  shops. 

Prevention  of  hookworm. — The  Secretary  of  Sanitation  has 
issued  instructions  to  health  officers  asking  for  cooperation  in  the 
campaign  against  hookworm  by  urging  people  in  country  districts 
to  boil  drinking  water,  take  special  precautions  as  to  personal  clean- 
hness,  and  to  wear  shoes  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
infection  from  hookworm  germs.  These  instructions  surest  also 
the  organization  of  lectures  on  hookworm  and  its  prevention  to  be 
delivered  in  schools. 

ECUADOR 

Child  welfare. — In  the  children’s  public  dispensary  of  Quito 
3,355  children  of  both  sexes  w'ere  given  treatment  for  various  ailments 
during  the  seven  months  from  June,  1925,  to  the  end  of  January, 
1920. 

Vital  statistics. — ^According  to  figures  taken  from  the  civil 
registry  office  of  Quito  vital  statistics  in  that  city  and  outlying 
districts  for  the  year  1925  were  as  follows:  Births  in  the  city,  3,349, 
and  in  the  outlying  districts,  3,345;  deaths  in  the  city,  2,395,  and  in 
the  outlying  districts,  2,074;  marriages  in  the  city,  437,  and  in  the 
outlying  districts,  618.  In  order  to  have  all  information  regarding 
vital  statbtics  uniform  through  the  Republic,  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  requiring  that  physicians  when  reporting  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  or  deaths  shall  use  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
disease  designated  by  the  Bertillon  nomenclature,  as  adopted  by 
the  International  Commission  of  Paris  and  approved  by  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference. 

HONDURAS 

Department  of  Health  specialists. — The  hookworm  and  trop¬ 
ical  disease  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  recently 
opened  a  course  for  the  technical  training  of  laboratory  assistants  in 
microscope  work.  Applicants  were  required  to  be  Hondurans  be¬ 
tween  18  and  40  years  of  age,  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  a 
normal-school  certificate.  The  course  covered  two  months,  after 
which  six  candidates  were  selected  by  competitive  examination  for 
the  posts  in  the  hookworm  department. 

MEXICO 

Clinic  for  the  blind. — The  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  Mexico  has  recently  completed  a  new  building  on  a  site 
in  Mexico  City  presented  by  the  Government,  the  public  treasury  also 
contributing  7,000  pesos  for  construction  purposes.  That  the  new 
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clinic  will  be  of  great  value  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  for 
activities  during  1925:  Consultations,  74,990;  treatments,  66,536; 
operations,  502;  injections,  3,262;  prescriptions,  3,285;  medicines, 
752;  and  glasses,  687. 

Dispensabies  for  Indian  popuij^tion.- — The  Department  of 
Public  Health  has  commenced  this  year  an  interesting  and  novel 
form  of  health  service,  by  opening  10  dispensaries  in  various  centers  of 
indigene  population,  located  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Sinaloa, 
Guerrero,  Chiapas,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  the  Territory  of  Lower 
California.  Each  dispensary  is  served  by  a  physician,  a  bacteriolo¬ 
gist,  and  several  assistants.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  dis¬ 
pensaries  will  be  to  vaccinate  as  many  persons  as  possible.  Health 
talks  and  practical  instruction  in  hygiene  will  be  given  to  the  residents 
of  the  district  in  their  own  dialect. 

Children’s  playground. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Saltillo  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  children’s  playground  to  the  city. 

NICARAGUA 

Registration  of  physicians. — The  Governor  of  the  Department 
of  Managua  has  instructed  the  director  of  police  to  notify  the  physi¬ 
cians,  pharmacists,  and  veterinary  surgeons  practicing  in  Managua  to 
present  their  respective  diplomas  for  registration  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  drug  law  of  December,  1925. 

panama 

Fourth  Sociologicai.  Congress. — The  Fourth  International 
Sociological  Congress  organized  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Sociology  and  Political  and  Social  Reforms  will  meet  in  Panama  from 
June  26  to  June  30,  1926,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  centenary  of  the  Congress  convoked  by  Bolivar,  which 
assembled  in  Panama  in  1826. 

PARAGUAY 

Woman  physician. — The  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Gabriela 
Valenzuela  as  chief  physician  of  the  children’s  ward  in  the  National 
Hospital  of  Asuncidn  shows  a  growing  tendency  among  women  to 
enter  professional  fields  heretofore  considered  exclusively  for  men. 

PERU 

Expenditures  for  child  welfare. — At  a  meeting  in  Lima  of 
the  Government  Child  Welfare  Board  the  following  expenditures 
were  approved  for  infant  welfare  during  the  present  year: 
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Peruvian 


Object  of  appropriations  pounds 

General  expenditures - - - -  1,092 

National  Institute  of  the  Child _ _ _  900 

School  for  Nurses,  Lima _  720 

Center  for  Modified  Milk,  Lima _ _ _  fi,  609 

Infants’  clothing  centers,  Lima _  660 

San  Sebasti&n  Child  Health  Center,  Lima _ _ _  1,  158 

Ayacucho  Child  Health  Center,  Lima _  946 

TomfLs  Valle  Child  Health  Center,  Lima _  972 

Child  Welfare  Center,  Callao _ _ _  1,  200 

Child  Welfare  Center,  Barranco _ 996 

Day  Nursery  at  Central  Market,  Lima _  1,  883 

Chosica  Mountain  Camp . .  1,  692 

Legal  service  for  mothers . . . . . .  96 

Sanitation _ 420 

Subventions  to  private  institutions _  4,  260 

New  services  and  extension  of  those  already  existing _  1,  000 


Total . - .  23,604 


It  should  be  noted  that  visiting  nurses  are  employed  in  the  child 
health  centers. 

Home  economics. — The  social  welfare  society  named  Bien  del 
Hogar,  organized  a  short  time  ago  in  Lima,  will  soon  take  possession 
of  its  new  building,  where  the  society  will  establish  a  domestic 
science  school.  The  following  courses  will  be  given  at  this  school: 
Cooking;  general  physiology;  child  hygiene;  first  aid;  home  chemistry; 
botany;  and  home  nursing. 

Playground. — The  municipality  has  arranged  for  a  certain  section 
of  the  Alameda  de  los  Descalzos,  a  public  park  of  Lima,  to  be  used 
in  the  afternoons  between  the  hours  of  5  and  6  as  a  playground  for 
children.  A  guard  will  be  stationed  there  to  watch  over  the  children 
and  a  number  of  amusements  will  be  provided  for  them. 

SALVADOR 

Ahuachapan  Hospital  improvements. — The  hospital  in  Ahua- 
chap4n,  which  has  recently  added  two  more  physicians  to  the  staff, 
has  opened  an  out-patient  clinic  and  a  hacteriological  laboratory. 

Ahuachapan  free-milk  station. — K  Gota  de  Leche,  or  free-milk 
station  and  child  health  center,  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Ahua- 
chap4n  on  January  1,  1926.  The  work  is  being  forwarded  by  the 
ladies  of  that  town. 

L’RUGUAY 

Hospital  in  Canelones. — On  February  7,  1926,  in  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  new 
hospital  for  the  Department  of  Canelones.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  soon  be  completed. 
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President  of  the  Hygiene  Council. — Dr.  Jos^  Scoseria  was 
appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Administration  on  January 
27  to  fill  the  important  post  of  president  of  the  National  Hygiene 
Council. 

VENEZUELA 


Housing. — It  is  reported  that  much  activity  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  dwellings  is  under  way  in  Caracas,  since  a  scarcity 
of  houses  for  workers  and  persons  of  moderate  means  has  arisen.  In 
order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  a  company  has  been  formed  which 
proposes  to  build  3,000  houses  of  wood  soaked  in  creosote,  in  order  to 
avoid  damage  by  insects,  the  houses  to  be  stuccoed  on  the  outside. 

Improvements  in  the  Leprosarium. — vocational  school  has 
been  opened  in  the  leprosarium  of  Cabo  Blanco,  in  which  school  the 
patients  will  be  taught  a  tr.rde  and  thus  given  a  profitable  means  of 
employing  their  time. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  Of  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


reports  received  to  APRIL  IS,  1926 


Subject 


ARGENTINA 

The  dairy  industry  in  Argentina . i  Mar 

BRAZIL  ’ 

Review  of  oommeroe  and  industries  at  Bahia,  for  quarter  ended 
December  31,  IQi.*). 

Declared  eipoits  from  Bahia  during  the  yw  192.1 . 

“Oaieta  Eoonomica.”  Commercial  and  Koonomic  Review  of 
Pernambuco,  monthly. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco  for  the 
year  192S. 

Review  of  commerce  and  Industries  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 

1925. 

Bids  for  exploitation  of  precious  stone  mines  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  called  for  by  State  Government. 

Piassava  eirorts  from  Bahia  durlim  1925 . . 

Exports  of  Camauba  wax  from  Bahia  during  1925 . . 

Tobacco  marlut.  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Organization  of  road  building  company  in  State  of  Bahia _ 

Activity  of  the  Federal  Cotton  Service  In  State  of  Parahyba. 

The  hi^way  system  of  the  State  of  Alagoas . 

Reorganization  of  the  Nazareth  Railway . 

Receipts  of  the  Bahia  Dock  Company  for  1925 . 

Crop  prospects  in  Brazil . 


Preliminary  annual  report  for  the  year  1925. 


Tobacco  exports  from  Bahia  during  1925. 
Paper  milb  in  Brazil . . 


Cocoa  shipments  from  Bahia  during  1925 . 

Declared  imports  and  exports  at  Buia  during  December,  1925 
Preliminary  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bahia, 
Brazil  for  the  year  1925. 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,,  to  the  United 
States  dui^  January,  1928. 

Crop  prospects  in  Brazil  last  ten  days  of  January,  1928 . . 

Msasage  to  Congress  of  President  of  State  of  ParenA,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1928. 

Review  of  Brazilian  oommeroe  and  industries  for  January, 
1928. 
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Harvey  S.  Gerry,  vice  consul 
at  Buenos  Airre. 


Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 


Do 

E.  Kitchel  Farrand,  xdce  con¬ 
sul,  Porto  Alegre. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

E.  Kitchel  Farrand. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Rudolf  Cahn,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

Da 

Allan  Dawson. 

Do. 

Walter  C.  Thurston,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

A.  Gaulin. 
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THE  PAN  AMEBICAN  UNION  • 
Reports  received  to  April  16,  1926 — CJontinued 


Badget  for  the  dty  of  Antotagasta  for  1W6 .  Jan.  16  **  j 

COLOMBU  j 

Annual  report  on  oommeroe  and  Industries  of  Cartagena  for  Jan.  28  Lwter  L.  ^nare,  consul  at  ] 

iMiAn/lar  VMtr  L/&rv&S6Da<  i 

StStetW^Mports  at  Buenaventura,  for  1925 .  Jan.  22  vice  consul  j 

It  »K^  dtiitrigt _ ......  F6b.  2  L66t6r  L.  Sch]lftr6. 

.  ?eb.  5  I  AUre^heOjJSurri.  consul  at  | 

Damage  to  cotton  crop  of  the  Cartagena  consular  district .  Feb.  11  Lester  L.  Schnare.  j 

Operation  of  packing  house  at  Coveflas .  **>>•  «  \ 

COSTA  UCA 

Enforcement  of  metric  system .  Feb.  1  Uen^^^Waterman.  consul  at  ‘ 

January,  1926,  report  on  commerce  and  industties . -.-.----r"  ?!k'  iq  RS’ 

Fire  insurance  inoDopoly  to  booome  ofloctive  liiiiiw<^t6ly»  Fob.  19  Do. 

‘‘LaOaoeU’  of  February  19, 1926,  Decree  No.  9,  of  February 
17. 

CUBA 

General  condition  of  the  sugar  industry .  Feb.  2  A^t^stotag,  vice  consul 

gation  Corporation.  Anlilia. 

DOMINKAN  RKPUBUC 

Modifications  in  the  bankruptcy  law .  Feb.  2  consul  at 


Export  trade  of  cacao  for  1925....-.---.—.. — -—-v:.-- . nn 

Im^ved  steamship  service  to  the  Dominican  EBpnbllc .  Feb.  W  Do.  con.sul  at 

ReS>rt  on  economic  conditions .  Feb.  20  B^rs.  coiwul  at 

Crop  proapects  in  the  district . V.5?"vi'  Mnmhv 

PropootKl  road  construction .  Feb.  23  James  J.  Murphy. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  northern  HaiU  during  Jan.  25  Wintoop  R.  Scott,  consul  at 

calends  year  1925.  Ca^  Haitien. 

Mariret  for  coiif6ctioiiery-«---w--«-w-»*-^--*i*““’*“*'**“*’***“  FaW  2®  1  \fAiirinA  P  DiuiIad  consul  at 

Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  Haiti .  Feb.  23  consul  h 

NKARAOUA 

The  mahogany  industry .  Mar.  4  “ 

Review  of  commerce  and  Industries  for  western  NioMapia,  Mar.  5  Haj^d  Playter.  consul  at 

tor  the  months  of  December  1925,  and  January  and  Febru-  Corinto. 

ary,  1926. 

PANAMA 

January,  1926,  report  of  commerce  and  Industries  of  the  Repub-  Feb.  11  H.  vice  consul  at 

Feteuary^lW, "report  on  oommeroe  and  industries .  Mar.  18  wmiarn  ^P.^^Robertson,  vies 

PERU 

Increase  in  foreign  trade  of  Amatonian  Peru . j  Mar.  4  ®®“****  ‘‘ 

URUOUAT  I 

The  mining  industry  in  Uruguay .  Feb.  19  •‘i 

Trade-mark  registration  in  Uruguay . irjoP'oV  nS' 

TheexporUfrom  Uruguay  In  1925-..^-— . .  25  ^ 

Importation  offuel  Into  Uruguay  in  19MMd  1925- . .  Mm.  8  ^ 

Fluctuation  in  foreign  exchange  during  February,  1926 . .  Mar.  9  Da 


Coflee  report  for  the  district  of  Maracaibo  for  January.  1926—  Feb.  6  Alex^K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
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